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A SLENDER bone lemon-fork is a useful 

article on a tea-wagon. It costs 50 cents 
(wholesale, 25 cents), is lightly decorated with 
a bit of color, tied on a card with an appropri- 
ate jingle and mailed in a wee gift-box. [651] 


A SET of reins can be had in patent leather 

with red or blue trimmings and a breast 
plate with four tinkling bells adds to their 
charm. Any child will get a good deal of fun 
from these. $1.50 buys the set. (Wholesale 
price, 75 cents.) [652] 
PENCIL-SHARPENERS that really sharp- 

en and do not get out of order are to be 
found at $2.25, delivered. This little tool is 
fastened on table, shelf, or counter with four 
screws, and saves much time and mess. [653] 


A CLOTH for polishing silver is often a 
handy thing to own. Such a cloth 14 by 

17 inches will cost $1, and size 27 by 27 inches 
comes for $3. Prices vary with the sizes in 
iween. These cloths can be washed many 
ies, and as polishers are better than chamois. 
[654] 





VERY lovely fruit-bowl, 7 inches high, 

comes in green, blue, and putty-colored De 
Ruta majolica at $8. Artificial (but amazingly 
tempting) oranges, grapes, peaches, and plums 
can be arranged in the bowl, at a cost of $4 
additional. This piece, with the fruit included, 
makes.a most satisfactory dining-room orna- 
ment. [655] 
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Finger-bowl pin-cushion of silk fruit covered 
with gold net. Price $4. 


HE very daintiest of pin-cushions comes 

with a glass finger-bowl for the base. This 
is filled with fruit in blue, lavendar, rose, and 
green silk, touched with black, and the whole 
covered with gold net banded with gold braid. 
For $4, this is a most attractive accessory for 
a dressing-table. (Wholesale, $2.) [656] 


APANESE fibre hearth-brushes with 4-foot 
stenciled bamboo handles are as useful as 
interesting. These brushes are well made and 
will outwear two ordinary brushes. They cost 
only $1.50. [657] 


IGHT-OUNCE ésalt-and-pepper dredgers 
sell for 45 cents. These are made of very 


heavy tin and have a substantial handle. 
[658] 


Burlap bag in brown, green, or 
blue, with a patent-leather top 
decorated with a tiny patzted 
basket filled with gay worsted 
flowers of contrasting colors. 
The bag is well-made and lined, 
and can be bought for $2.50. 


Fruit-bowl in green, blue, and 

putty-colored majolica. It is 

7 inches high and costs $8. 

Artificial fruit, as illustrated, 
costs $4. 
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WE DO NO PURCHASING 


We are glad to send addresses of the shops 
where the a mentioned in the Shopping 
Service wag, | be bought, but do NO purchasing 
curselves. Please send stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. During the holiday sea- 
son, only such letters as comply with the above 

regulations can receive attention. 





OR children’s parties come individual ice- 
cream molds — the very best ones we ever 
saw. They are well made and compact Irttle 


containers with cover and handle. Each mold... 


holds a good sized portion (even from a y *ung- 
ster’s standpoint) and they come in six ¢iffer- 
ent patterns. They are 40 cents and 45 cents 


each. They can be bought by the single ‘mold 


or more, and an assortment of designs can be 
ordered if you wish. , [659] 


A SIX-QUART spun aluminum, extra héavy 

gauge pan must be a joy to any housewife. 
Such a pan is three times as thick as the ordi- 
nary rolled-edge aluminum dish and has a 
composition insert in the handle to prevent 
overheating. The pan sects flat on the range 
and has a flat cover with a handle to hang up. 
The price is $6.50 ; * [660] 


NDIVIDUAL jelly molds will be usefui when 

making up a luncheon menu. Fascinating 
little chickens, rabbits, fish, pine cones, butter- 
flies, fleur de lis, and fruit designs can be 
bought at prices from $1 to $6 per dozens. "A 
half-dozen or more can be ordered, made yp 
of a collection of the various designs. [661] 


USEFUL and attractive burlap bag comes 

in brown, green, or blue, with a patent- 
leather top decorated with a tiny painted ba;- 
ket filled with gay worsted flowers of cc: é:ast- 
ing colors. The bag is especially well made, 
well lined, and can be bought for $2.50. (Whole- 
sale price $1.25.) [662] 
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H-ine— Home Sweet Home There’s No Place Like Home Now is the Time to Build ! 


Bishopric Base Under Stucco-Plaster 


Is Enduring —it will last for Generations with no “COST OF UPKEEP” 





Bisnopric Stucco anp PiasTerR Base is a combination of units. The background consists of heavy, tough, water- 
proof, durable fibre board of finest quality. 











By Bisuopric special and exclusive patented process this fibre board is given a heavy coat of Asphalt Mastic, whereby 
it is made tough, non-porous, pliable, proof against moisture, heat, cold, wind, air or sound; vermin and fire-resisting. 














| Into this thick layer of adhesive Asphalt Mastic carefully selected wood strips are imbedded under great pressure. | 











These combined units produce a base of great strength and rigidity, a shield which is impregnable against time and 
the elements — a lasting background for stucco and plaster. 














N° man is really secure in a domiciliary sense until he has his own roof over his head, and no 
community is securely based until a prepondering majority of its members are owners of 
their homes — one begets the other. 

BisHopric provides a home that is warmer in winter and cooler in summer than other forms 
of construction. 














































IN WINTER IN SUMMER 
_ There are two ways to keep buildings warm. One way is to pile fuel The same features in BisHopric that keep heat from leaking out of the house in winter, prevent 
into the heating apparatus— but no matter how much fuel you burn, you heat from entering the house in summer. No matter how hot the weather, a BisHOpRIC insulated 
are constantly losing heat through walls, ceilings and floors. Stucco building will have a refreshing coolness superior to most forms of construction. BISHOPRIC 
The other way, the efficient way, is to insulate all walls, floors and provides a house that is moisture-proof, sound-deadening, fire-resistant, vermin-proof, healthy. It 

ceilings by the use of BisHopric BASE. This means a minimum of fuel is durable —and durability in a ation is an absolute necessity for replacement is often impos- 
burned —and greater comfort in the bargain. sible after the building has been ipleted and occupied. 

Thousands of the most beautiful homes in this country and Europe have been built of BISHOPRIC. The best architects specify it; the best builders 
use it, and more than 16,000 lumber and supply dealers carry it in stock. 

A BISHOPRIC built home will be a constant joy, and the sooner you start the sooner you will enjoy its pleasures and comforts. 





Let us send you “BISHOPRIC FOR ALL TIME AND CLIME,” our beautiful illustrated booklet. Ask us any questions you wish about building 
problems, big or little — our Staff of Experts will gladly give you complete advice at no obligation to you. 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 573 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City Office: 2848 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL Factories: CINCINNATI, OHIO, and OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Home Attractions 


Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 


(When writing enclose 10c and ask for 
catalogue ‘*M-33’’) 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main Office 
2155-87 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Oriental Rug 
Distinction 


means thick, glowing antiques made for 
love of art. About 100 found annually, 
are harmonics of color. Such is my 
collection. Descriptive list mailed to 
critical rug folks. Then, if you like, I 
will prepay the most interesting pieces 
on approval for selection. 








L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 





“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 











CAPE COD ANTIQUES 


The Packet 
West Brewster : 3 








Massachusetts 














—_ 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Pbrawer— Double 


-— SERVICE TABLE WA 


Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
grade piece of fur- 





” COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 








{T SERVES YOUR HOME 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME 




















Monogrammed crinkle bedspread. 


HITE crinkle bedspreads take the place 


of heavier materials very acceptably. 


Spreads of such material come boxed, laun- 
dered, and monogrammed in colors to order. 


The 


single-bed size is $5.50 and the double- 


bed size $6.50. The edge has a plain hem. [663] 


W 


E find a really good silver-polish at 75 
cents a quart jar. This polish has been on 


the market now some twenty years and is 
labor-saving and non-injurious to the silver. 
It can be mailed to any part of the United 


States 


[664] 


EATHER table-mats in extra fine pin seal, 
come in dark navy with a gold Grecian 
border. The mats are round, 9 inches across, 
and faced with a soft flannel. Such a table-mat 
makes a suitable lamp-rest in a boy’s room. 


They come at $2. 


[665] 


HE ‘Housekeeper’s Friend’ sells for only 


81 


cents. Who would n’t havea friend? This 


little helper is a list of fifty things needed in 


the 


kitchen, from lemons to  stove-polish. 


Opposite each need is a little bead, which you 


slide 


useful little affair. 


to help your memory. It is really a very 
[666] 


URE linen, hand-hemstitched, filet edge 
tea-cloths come in sizes 36 by 36 inches at 
$11.25; size 45 by 45 inches at $16.20, and 
54 by 54 inches at $27. These cloths can be 
ordered in any of these different sizes or in 


sizes 


to suit individual needs. The napkins to 


match cost $29.25 for the 14 by 14-inch size, 
and the 18 by 18-inch costs $40.50 per dozen. 


[667] 








PEWTER. W. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TaunrTON,Mass. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 





DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP 


of LYME, CONN. 


Is offering a limited number of the Spanish foot fiddle- 
back chairs. These are hand made of selected mahog- 
any, exact copies of a fine example of this rare old chair. 

Whereas I frequently use these in halls and as fill-in 
chairs around the house I consider them the ideal 
dining chair. Like all my made-to-order furniture they 
have nothing in common with factory-made “near” 
reproductions. 

I also make the fan-back Windsor chair, copied to 
an exactness never attained by factory methods. 

Spanish foot chairs $35 each, Windsors $25. Let me 
send you pictures of these. I have no catalogue of other 
pieces but will design and make to order pieces on 
strictly Colonial lines. 


STANLEY DAVIS, Furniture Specialist 





Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 








WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 
WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Russian Antique Company 


Factory: 
‘ 1 East 28th St., New York 


Irvington, N.J. 














Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CO. 


Import and Export 


Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Black hand-painted lacquer sectional basket. 
Suitable for automobile lunch box, 5 o'clock 
tea cake basket or for fancy work basket. 
12/2103". Especially priced $10, prepaid. 








ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTHER WALKER 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EUROPE AND THE PASSION PLAY 1922 


Italy, the Tyrol, Switzerland, France and England. Strictly first-class. 
The best things to see and the best way to see them. Write for par- 
ticulars to 

_. THE GOLDTHWAITE TOURS 


169 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass, 
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* Time 


None too early now to 
have your plans under way 
if you are to build in the 
spring. For the most satis- 
factory home is the one that 
is well planned in advance. 
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It’s just as important to 
plan for materials as for de- 
sign and arrangement of 
rooms. Home builders who 
want beauty with economy 
are building of brick. 
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An attractive, brick home, built 
with the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall, 
costs less even in first cost than any 
other type. And it’s aways beau- 
tiful, for the hand of time serves 
but to soften and enrich its charm. 
The adjacent column tells about 
this most economical yet most at- 
tractive kind of home. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1302 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A Charming Home 


The main characteristic of this attractive, 
brick California bungalow, shown below, lies 
in the grouping of the rooms so that the fam- 
ily can live practically out-of-doors during 
the long period when bright skies and the 
equable temperature make open-air life most 
pleasurable. 

Note how this is accomplished by building 
the house around a patio or open courtyard, 
generally converted into a miniature lawn. 
And if you build ona city lot you can secure 
all the exclusiveness you desire by means of 
an attractive garden wall along one side, as 
shown in the plan. 

You can obtain complete working draw- 
ings of this bungalow, known as the Catalina, 
for the nominal sum of only $10, exclusive 
of garage drawings, which will be sent for 
$1.50. The drawings are made by capable 
architects and are thoroughly well studied. 





A good home in any clime 


This is one design of 36, which you receive 
by sending for “Brick for the Average Man’s 
Home’’. 72pages. The variation of design 
and drawings of all these homes illustrated is 
very unusual. for all these designs complete 
working drawings are available at small cast. 
You will find this book a wonderful aid in 
deciding upon your plans. $1.00, postpaid, 
from the Common Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1302 Schofield Bldg. , Cleveland, O. 


Ideal Wall Saves 


Another book that you should have is 
““Brick, How to Build and Estimate’. 72 
pages. New, revised, third edition. It treats 
thoroughly on the Ideal Brick Hollow Wall. 
This book may save you hundreds of dollars 
when you build yourhome. Describes how, by 
means of the Ideal Wall, in which the brick are 
laid on edge, you save & in cost of brickwork and 
secure brick construction, real-honest-to-goodness 
brickwork at a lower cost than any other kind of 
construction. 25 cents, postpaid. Send $1.25 
to the Common Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1302 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
and get both books. 
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UNDERGROUND 


SSI GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Winter. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. housands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 


The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 


Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Driftwood Powder 


sprinkled over the logs or coals 
produces the 


Beautiful Colors of the 
DRIFTWOOD FLAME 


The Gift of Good Cheer: 
Fascinating Entertainment for 
the long winter's evenings. 

In large, artistic Tree Stump 
Containers (see cut) $1.25. 

In plain wooden boxes, 75c¢ 
(3 for $2). 


Ficesive Driftwood Powder Co. 


Dept.M PORT RICHMOND, S.I., NEW YORK 


TWO BOOKS OF SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FINE HOUSES 





STUCCO HOUSES, 14x 26 inches 
Cloth binding, price $10.00, express prepaid. Contains 
23 designs, mostly 2-story, costing $16,000 to $150,000, 
English, French, Italian and Spanish Adaptations. Floor 
Plans, perspectives. descriptions, current estimates. 








Bath-towels with 
blue, rose or lav- 
ender border. 





GENUINE bargain is bath-towels 27 by 
52 inches with blue, rose, or lavendar bor- 
der at $28 per dozen. These towels will be 


monogrammed to order to match the border. 
[668] 





gots 
COLONIAL HOUSES, 13} x 19 inches 


Price $5.00 by express prepaid. 26 two-story pure 
Colonial houses, costing $16,000 to $375,000. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Room 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 
Planning, Supervision, Alterations. Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 


Use This Chest FREE 














A SLIGHTLY less expensive towel, but no 

less a bargain, sells for $16.50 per dozen. 
This towel is plain white and without a mono- 
gram, but the material is especially firm and 

























Moth- heavy. [669] 

ee INIATURE sets of doll’s dishes are fasci- PLAN riture HOME NOW 

Chest nating in their tiny perfection. One set Send for Stillwell Building 
consists of a tray, two cups and saucers, teapot Books _— Economy Plans 

Sent on 13 inches high, cream pitcher, and sugar bowl. Se 'any elieate, "Pameve tor 

Free Trial 4 These are white with a blue line, and cost $1 — seatanane tell 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 








The most unique, attractive and appropriate gift for a wed- 






sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects Direct 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust rom 
and damp. Pays for itself in what it saves. Distinctively | Factory | 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. | to Home 


plus 10 cents for parcel post. A dinner set of 
nineteen pieces is white with a red line and 
costs $1.50 plus 10 cents for parcel post. [670] 






50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms-#1 
** The New Colonials ’’ 

60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
**West Coast Bungalows”’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send 62.50 50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
for any three of these books **Little Bungalows’’ 
and get Garage Folder FREE 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms-#1 
Money back if not satisfied. 


ding, birthday, graduation or Christmas. Write to-day for free itlus- 
trated catalog with new reduced prices—postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. L Statesville, N. C. 


OR little tots we found a delightful set of E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 711 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


furniture. Supper before the nursery fire 
will be not only comfortable, but picturesque, if 
the children may have a low table, and small 
Windsor chairs to match. This furniture comes 
in flat enamel colors, either soft, dull blue, or 
light sage green. The chairs are $15 each, and 














French, English, Japanese and Domestic 


ANDIRONS WALL PAPER 


and FIRESET 


Scenic Wall Paper Our Specialty 


State type of paper, color and 


Wrought in Iron price, and we will send samples. 










































































eines there is also a rocker to match. They measure CHARLES GRIMMER & SON, 
Andirons $18.00 25 inches to the top of the back, 12 inches to | 239 East 37th Street New York City 
eI @ pair the seat, while the table is 19 inches high, and 
Fireset $16.00 costs $12. (671) — This graceful 
Catalogue B sent on request = P EWTER BOWL q 
4 The H. W. Covert Company THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET atadied 
Design 411 Design 841 137 East 46th Street i li ail pe aor H. eee 
ae nclose find stamped and addressed envelo ease t . 
Other Rentgee ta Boeri Boon New York advise me where I can buy the following pos will be yoo encees ii paid 
° BER Diameter 7” for FIVE DOLLARS 
Wool-Filled Comforters animes eames op mammanaan 
from my own farms A ti e Furniture, dishes, 
AND quilted in ica siikniasdl NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER.......... n iques © coverlets, shawls, 
H satin for. beds, cribe or bassinets. needlework, old lace, bead bags, jewelry, etc. 
eautiful designs an nest wor n- 
ship. Prices from $6.00 to $35.00. NAME Hazel H. Harpending Dundee, N.Y. 
Write for samples and sketches to 
ELEANOR BEARD, “Hedgelands,” Hardinsburg, Ky. 
STREET 
GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, Bl TILD NOW 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for CI sce cesaccaslaccuckiatecammanee STATE....-<.ccce 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. | To designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 
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Improved European Filberts Kunderd’s Wonderful 


The Only Filberts of the Kind es 
Grown in the United States ) New Ruffled Gladioli 


OR ten years we have specialized in propagating } rw , : 
these plants so that you can grow this Great ; | are now ell known a the best 
Nut Delicacy, Big Meaty Filberts (Hazel Nuts) in the world. You cannot afford 
on your own grounds. Here isa beautiful shrub which H ss to do without them in your gar- 


yields such an abundant supply of large nuts that it 
not only fills an important place in ornamental plant- den next summer. No other 





ings and in nut borders for walks and drives, but isa ' pe grower has ever produced any- 
: thing to compare with these 
marvelous new types and colors. 


success commercially. 
Plants bear the second or third year after planting, 
and at the tenth year yield 20 to 25 pounds per bush. 





Thrive in any moderately rich, well-drained soil, ; 
with very little cultivation and succeed over a wide gi > Pi 
range of territory and latitude. Are HARDY and V ss » 4 Send for FREE 
ADAPTED TO THE MORE NORTHERN N 
STATES. o) 56-Page Catalog 


Atinal Sine Another specialty is the ; ; 
illustrating 19 of these new 


New Everblooming Kugosa ROSE (red) ‘ Gladioli in natural colors and 
a2 many others in halftone. Most 


Shown in natural color in our catalogue. For mass 
and hedge plantings — (not for the rose garden). 
Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling 


complete cultural information 
bunches of red carnations. Very double with petal 
edges serrated and with beautiful deep green, healthy 


is given, with special directions 
foliage characteristic of the R Rose. Bl 1 r I 
haan: | for growing show flowers. The 
These are only two of our specialties. Many others most beautiful and instructive 
are illustrated in full color in our Free Catalogue for 5 2 Gl di 1 t l . d 
adioius Catalog ever issued. 


1922. Send for your copy today and find out about 
our splendid assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


> 








L.W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
America’s Ruiaiiiaiieiaemel A. E. Kunderd 
Improved European Filberts ; ‘ 
Everblooming Red Rugosa Rose 476 Cutler Building Rochester, N.Y. The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
Box 7, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 
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What Makes the ‘ 
House Beautiful | 





JANUARY 
SALE 


Household Linens 
EXCEPTIONAL PRICE 
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Imported Scalloped Marcolla 
Bed Spreads, fine quality. 
72: ¢ VO ie os se $13.50 each 
90 x 108 ins...... .$16.75 each 


HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 3 


@ This book has a very practical as well as an 
3} esthetic value to those who are building or remod- 
3 ling. It is a collection of excellent illustrations | 

and carefully made measured drawings of archi- | 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. | 
Among the subjects treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and | 
j 3 mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. | 
No one of the measured drawings could be made_ _[ | 





“BE P6 
Pure Linen Double 
Damask Table Cloths. 
Size 2x2 yds., $12.15 each 
Size 2x 2} yds., $15.75 each 
Size 2x3 yds., $18.25 each 


Napkins to match. 
24 x 24 ins. ... $15.75 Doz. 


up by an architect for less than twice the price of 
=| the book itself. $3.00 


All goods purchased sent free 
to any part of the U.S. A. 


= THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. H.B. I-22 : 5 ' : 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. = Lay 
= | '@ a 
INC. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $.-.....--.--- tasckaoweds copies | 
ESTABLISHED 1766 


Wuat MaKEs THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 
“Fitth Ave. cor. 35% St. New 6rk 


q Also 587 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. LONDON and DUBLIN 
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Fuel Economy 
“We've Zot to cut down our coal bill?’ 
You've said it often, but how is the problem. Yet 
— can be saved, and without sacrificing comfort 
either. 


Make every pound of coal deliver its full measure | 
of heat with oe 


“ had 
TheAfINNEAPOLIS 
Heat REGULATOR 
Maintains an even temperature in the 
house by automatically controlling the 
drafts of the furnace. 
| No more coal is burned than is necessary 
| for comfort—a positive saving in fuel. 
| Used with any type of heating plant. 
Write for our attractive newbooklet— 
“The Convenience of Comfort’’—com- 
| plete with illustrations. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in all principal cities. 





(The Heart of the Heating Plant” 








HODGSON aoitzes 
A house for every purpose 


No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as cottages, garages, studios, 
schools, play houses, etc. 

The finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 


E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


























Study 


Interior Decoration 


at Home 


OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
































‘““COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
Sul book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 44 complete 
i designs with 150 iliustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floorplans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,200 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 














Conducted by 
The Readers’ Service 


The Home-Builders’ Guide asks all correspondents to 
send complete data and measurements of all existing 
work in any way related to proposed alterations and addi- 
tions upon which advice or sketches are desired. If our 
correspondents will consider carefully just what informa- 
tion they desire, and then write as simply and directly as 
possible, the Home-Builders’ Guide will be better able to 
answer their questions. 


Question: Is it all right in an old house 
to place a new toilet away from the out- 
side wall, if ventilation can be provided 
by means of ducts? 


Answer: While the direct sunlight 
through either a window or a skylight is 
highly desirable, and, in most building 
codes, required, we think that, so far as 
ventilation is concerned, your letter indi- 
cates that the results will be satisfactory. 


QuEsTION: What is the cause of leakage 
around my chimneys and how can this 
defect be overcome? 


Answer: Look for broken slates and 
examine the flashings, particularly those 
that turn up. Test the pointing of the 
brickwork with a palette knife to discover 
‘decayed’ pointing. Another cause of 
dampness, not generally known, is a too 
well built wall or chimney. Where the 
vertical joints are thoroughly filled or 
grouted, water will be attracted into the 
brickwork and work down to emerge 
inside the building and cause trouble. 
Consult a chimney-builder if you cannot 
yourself discover the cause of the leakage. 


QuEsTION: Is it architecturally correct 
to build a Dutch Colonial house of brick? 


ANSWER: Wood was most used because 
it was easiest and cheapest to procure, 
but a house in the Dutch Colonial manner, 
built of brick, would not be out of keeping 
with the requirements of the period. 





QuEsTION: | want to build a hut of oak 
logs. How shall | treat the logs to insure 
preservation of the bark? 


Answer: Inquiry among forestry ex- 
perts has failed to elicit a satisfactory 
reply. It is generally agreed, however, 
that the bark should remain on the logs 
for a number of years. Beetles, borers, 
and other vermin are likely to cause 
trouble eventually. 


QueEsTION: Do you think that the ap- 
pearance of the Prize House would be 
improved by eliminating the dormers 
and carrying the front and rear walls up? 


ANSWER: This does not seem to involve 
the question of improvement so much 
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KEITH’S $2.50 OFFER 


3 PLAN BOOKS, showing 100 designs of artistic bunga- 
lows, cottages, or two-story houses —in frame, stucco and 
brick — with floor plans and descriptions, and 8 months’ 
subscription to Keith’s Magazine, all for $2.50. 

“aL? 4 for over 20 years an authority 
Keith s Magazine on planning, building, and dec- 
‘ ™ orating homes — full of helpful 
suggestions for home-builders and home-owners — 25c a 
copy on newsstands. 

Keith-planned homes are different — the utmost in artistic 

design, distinctiveness, convenient arrangement and 

comfort. Keith Home-builders’ Service enables you to 

get the most satisfactory home with greatest economy. 
Set of 8 plan books (260 plans) and 


year’s subscription to Keith’s — $4.50 


Keith Corporation, 511 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Kewanee Systems 
supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
engineers. A Combination Plant will sup- 
ply electric light and running water ata 
little more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 


Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 

































Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
a} easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 




























CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
Booklet 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











DROP-HANDLES — PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. Wecan match anything. 

Send sampic or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL - - Malvern, Pa, 
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Before You Build— 


Know the Kernerator 


F you want your new home to provide you with the utmost 
comfort and convenience, before your architect completes the 
plans. be sure to investigate the Kernerator —a modern 

household convenience that replaces the unsanitary, unsightly 
garbage can. 


The Kernerator is a brick incinerator — built into the base of the 
chimney in the basement when the house is erected — that 
disposes of all such waste as broken crockery, tin cans, card- 
board boxes, wilted flowers and garbage. You simply drop this 
material into the handy hopper door, located on the first floor in 
the flue. It falls down into the incinerator below and at intervals 
is lighted and burns itself up without odor. Non-combustibles 
are dried and sterilized and later dropped into the ash-pit. 


It costs nothing to operate the 
Kernerator since no coal, wood, 
gas or oil is required for fuel. 


Ask your architect about the 
Kernerator and write for an 
interesting booklet we have 
just prepared, showing some 
of the fine homes in which it 
is installed. 





Kerner Incinerator Co. 
1023 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
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Is Your House a Home? 


@ The site may be ideal, the architectural arrange- 
ment and details may be perfect, the heating and 
lighting system all that can be desired, but 7s your 
house a home? 

@ The answer lies in the interior decorations. 


@ Homes that have that “lived-in look,” that fairly 
radiate comfort and cheer, do not just “ happen.” 
They are the result of careful and discriminating 
taste in decorations. 

q If you are concerned with the important problems 
of draperies, rugs, and furniture, you will find val- 
uable assistance in a new book, entitled 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


g Miss Peabody is editor of two popular books derived from The 
House Beautiful, Homemakers’ Questions AND Answers and 
Wuart Makes tHe House Beautirut. Her new volume con- 
tains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in 
most attractive form. 

G Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the 
Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their 


Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many others. $3.00 
H. B. I-22 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $-.-.......-..---.---- ee copies 
INSIDE THE House BEAUTIFUL 
SO tik uniirriritsn Seta asi maki aeb td usted ad danaseaman 
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Valves—a big item 
on country estates 


HINK of the many places where 
valves are used on Country Estates. 
In addition to those needed for resi- 


dence plumbing and heating, there are 
hundreds in the stables, cow barns, dairy, 
garage, greenhouse, out-buildings, on pipes 
to fountains and pools, in fact wherever 
water, steam, liquid, or vapors are used, 
valves of one type or another are required. 


Hundreds of country estate architects, 
contractors, superintendents, and owners 
have standardized on Jenkins Valves where- 
ever it has been the desire to make plumb- 
ing the best in every way. They are pro- 
viding heavier, stronger valves, guaranteed 
for the maximum service, not merely the 
average — valves that may cost slightly 
more than cheaply made light weight valves, 
but which, due to freedom from expensive 
repairs and replacements, are the most 
economical in service. Through nation- 
wide distribution, Jenkins Valves and their 
interchangeable parts are readily obtainable 
from supply houses in every locality. The 
signature and Jenkins ‘‘ Diamond” identify 
the genuine. 

We shall gladly send to 
you interesting plumbing 
and heating booklets. 





JENKINS BROS. 


New York 
.. Boston 
Philadelphia 


Chicago f 
LIMITED i 
London, England \ 
Bridgeport Conn.; 
Montreal, Canada. 


BG Wee SUE o 6i.o tc tacecheoee 
524 Atlantic Avenue .... 
133 No. Seventh Street........ 

646 Washington Boulevard......... 


JENKINS BROS., 
Montreal, Canada 


FACTORIES: 
Elizabeth, N.J.; 
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- Roofing - Slate - 
GATE LODGE ON ESTATE OF MR. F, R. FORD 


AT ROSELAND, N. J. 
M. M. STILLMAN, ARCHITECT 


Rising -X&- Nelson. Hlate- Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ + Service > Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 

















Established 1810 


war || ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 
Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird Baths. Flower Vases, Boxes, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA Co. 
3220 WALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA 






























“Home Kraft” and ‘‘ Draughtsman”’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. ‘‘Plan Kraft’’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes" Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
“De Luxe Flats"’ $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















TALKS ON PRACTICAL INTERIOR DECORATION 
FOR THE AVERAGE AMERICAN HOME 


Demonstrated with actual furniture, 
rugs, draperies, and all accessories. 
Of practical value for 
CLUBS, HOUSEHOLD ARTS CLASSES, FINE 
FURNITURE SHOPS 
EDWIN WALTER UNANGST 
5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 16 Central Park West, New York 

















as a radical change in design. If you carry 
up the walls as you suggest, the gutter 
will be placed a little above the level of 
the second-story window tops and you 
can cover the house with a hip roof. The 
result will be an entirely different house. 


Question: What is the proper height 
for a kitchen sink? 


Answer: The usual heights to the top 
are 2 feet 8 inches to 3 feet. The best sink 
to work at, however, is one where the top 
is slightly below the level of the house- 
wife’s elbow. It saves the back of mistress 
and maid. 


QuEsTIoNn: Is Colonial the correct style 
to adopt for a house to be located on a 
lot that slopes from one party line to the 
other? 


Answer: Yes, if the variation of grade 
is not so great as to preclude leveling 
about the house with fill from the cellar 
excavation. If the pitch is very sharp it 
might be advisable to pattern after the 
English Cottage with its long, sloping 
roof-lines. 


QuesTIoNn: What material will make the 
cheapest foundation for my small house? 


Answer: Hollow tile is coming into 
common use in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. The tiles are easily and quickly laid 
and make adry, warmcellar. Damp-proof- 
ing is sometimes necessary, and proper 
drainage around the footings should al- 
ways be provided. The underpinning, 
that is, the part of the foundation that 
shows above the ground, may be of tile 
finished with stucco, or it may be of brick 
or stone, as that of any house. 


QuesTIon: By the removal of a parti- 
tion I now have a living-room 11 feet 6 
inches by 25 feet. What shall I do with 
the two windows that now are near the 
rear end of the long outside wall, and how 
shall I treat the room for best general 
results? 


Answer: Relocate the window now at 
the end of the long wall nearer the front 
of the house, taking into consideration 
the exterior appearance, and close up the 
space left. At the back of your living- 
room we should like to see a platform five 
or six feet wide, raised from six to twelve 
inches above the floor, with a fireplace 
against the wall and built-in seats and 
bookcases on either side. With proper 
architectural finish you would have a 
delightful interior, quite out of the ordi- 
nary. 





H.1. SHUMWAY 


This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 





Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
: and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


If so, you will find this book particularly interesting and use- 
ful for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells just what 
materials to use — how to apply them — includes color card— 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and 
expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing — 
without cost or obligation. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name 
of your best dealer in paints. And for l0c we will also send 
you postpaid a 2 oz. bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax. 








S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.1., Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 























Protect Your Clothes 
During Tire or Engine Trouble 
with a 


JIFFY JUMPER 


On and Off in Four Seconds 
Cool and Comfortable 


Made of the best grade Government Olive 
Drab Ducking, kept firmly in place by flex- 
ible steel bands, will not wrinkle your clothes, 
and can be laundered. 


In one size only — and will fit any size person. 
Price $2.00. Mail Orders filled. 


The American Specialty Co. 
National Distributors 


2 your dealer cannot 706 Chestnut St., Dept. B-2, St. Louis, Mo. 














Where there’s a Baby 


Many dainty baby things must be washed every day— 
also the mother’s delicate fabrics, silk stockings, lin- 
gerie, georgette blouses, etc., not to be trusted to 
the impersonal treatment of laundry. Here’s a 
quick, simple method— 


A6-lb. washing machine operated by 
water power. Place it in the bathtub, 
washbowlor kitchensink. Attach tube 
to faucet—that's all. The Washerette 
washes thoroughly and quickly. Cost 
complete only $15. Pays for itself in 
a few weeks. Order direct or send 
for free booklet. 

The Bernard E. Finucane Co., 233-243 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Interesting propositio: for dealers and agents. 


waren 
j INTAKE) 
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For Health, Comfort and 
Economy in your home 
Install the 







x Onward Air Moistener 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Dept.H. M ha, Wi i 


SHACKLED YOUTH 


By EDWARD YEOMANS 


If we shared even fractionally the wealth of the much 
mentioned Croesus, we would buy up several editions of this 
book and send a copy to every city, county and state super- 
intendent of schools and somehow make them feel obligated 
to read it. — Detroit Free Press. $1.60 
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A Landscape Gardening Plan Made for a Client of 
The House Beautiful 


One of our sketches brought forth this comment from the delighted owner: 


“Tf we are as efficient in executing this lovely layout as THE HousE BEAUTIFUL 
has been in working out the plans, our grounds will be truly beautiful.” 


A house is like a jewel: no matter how perfect it is, it must be well-set, or part of its beauty is 
lost. Rolling green lawns, shrubbery which conceals or reveals at your will, flower borders full 
of bloom from May to November, fruit trees for your service, all these may be yours, but you 
want to plan for them wisely. A design for your whole lot will be made for Five Dollars. 
Send your plans, showing all dimensions, points of the compass, location of walks, buildings, 
trees which you wish to retain, etc., and we feel sure you will be surprised and delighted 
with the scheme we will make for you. 


Readers’ Service Department — House Beautiful Publishing Company 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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The House Beautiful for February 
Is the Building Number 


This is the first of the 
new House Beautiful 
houses. In reply to 
requests from Maine 
to California we have 
had designed for us a 
small Colonial house. 
The firm designing it 
was made up of aman 
and a woman, so the 
features which each 


The plans are so ar- 
ranged that there are 
twelve possible combi- 
nations from which 
you may make your 
choice. There are 
three different exteri- 
ors which may be used 
with the same floor 
plans, and the house 
may be enlarged by 
the addition of a study, 


think essential are in 
the house. 


a breakfast alcove, or 
both, as you wish. 





Our New House 


Henry A. Frost and Eleanor Raymond, Architects 


Are You Going to Build in 1922? 


OW are you going to spend the last night of the Old Year? It is full of meaning for most of us. We used to spend it building air- 

H castles, or smothering regrets in good resolutions, but now we get out our accounts and check books and try to discover what has 

become of our income, and whether we have anything of value to show for the money that has faded away since the year began. 

Of all the items on the wrong side of the column isn’t the one labeled ‘‘RENT”’ the most heart-breaking? Why not decide to-night that next 

year will find you before your OWN fireside? If you will do that we will help you to do the rest. Our plans for 1922 include adding several 

moderate-sized house plans to our catalogue, for which we can supply working drawings and specifications at a moderate cost. These houses 
have been specially designed for us by architects of the highest standing. 


Partial Table of Contents for February 


How to Make the House Fire-Resisting. 

Victorian Valentines, by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 

Small Houses and Plans, two pages of photos and sketches. 
An Economical Brick House, by William G. Rantoul. 
The Judge Lee House, in Cambridge, Mass. The Building of Mount Vernon Mansion. 

The House in Good Taste Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass. 

The Hospitable Entrance. Garden and Orchard. 

Editorial: The House Beautiful: A Home. Rebuilding the Kitchen. 


“The House in the Mowing.”’ 

Selecting the Home Site. 

Seventeenth-Century Silver, by an authority on the subject. 
Our New House. 





The House Beautiful will have many pictures and plans of small houses during the year, and will be full of inspiration and help for all 
who intend to own their homes before another New Year comes 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 
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* Foreign postage 65c extra. Canadian postage 20c extra. ** Foreign postage $1.34 extra, Canadian postage 67c extra. 
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ROSPECTUS FREE 


Address Nearest Office, Dept. B-1 


‘Jo Eve ry Morgan Sash & Dour Co. Morgan Millwork Co. Morgan Co. 


Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. Oshkosh, Wis. 
HOM E BUI LD E R Gentlemen:—Please send me, at once, copy of your beautiful Free 
: = Prospectus which describes “Building With Assurance.” 
Who Mails this Wiper esters 
UMMM go 565585 Bo mead Sd. d SNPS oe a eee ee ar 
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“Be sure you are right—then go ahead.” Every home 


BV | L D Ie builder should have this motto constantly before him. For 
nowhere is caution more needed. 


“But what is right?’ you ask, “And how is one to know?” 


nN S S VR INN@? Morgan, creator of Quality Standardized Woodwork, shows 


you the way through— 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
“The Master Book. 


pronounced by thousands of architects, contractors, builders 
and home owners “the most complete and comprehensive 
book of its kind ever printed.” 

Building a home, whether the first or not, is always a seri- 
ous problem. A lot of your money and years of comfort and 
happiness rest upon your judgment. Once the last nail and 
board and brick are in place the die is cast. You cannot dis- 
card it like an old piece of furniture. You cannot tear down 
and rebuild without great expense. You may not be able to 
sell except at a sacrifice. You must live in it. How im- 
portant it is then for the happiness of all concerned to “be 
sure you are right” at the beginning. 

This Master Book, “Building With Assurance,” a product 
of 2 years’ labor and over $150,000 in money, is designed to 
start you right and to keep you right. To have this great book 
as your guide may mean a saving of many hundreds of dollars. 


Read the Contents 


First, there are many colored illustrations of bungalows, 
cottages and dwellings, etc., with floor plans to aid you in 
selecting a type of architecture. 

Then comes page after page of interiors. These include halls 
and stairways, bez ied datas rooms, living rooms, dainty 
bedrooms, cozy breakfast nooks, etc. All can be reproduced 
from ‘ ‘Morg: in-Qui ity’ Standardized Woodwork. Remember, 
too, that “There is no added cost for Morgan-Quality.” 

In addition “Building With Assurance” contains almost 
priceless ; advice by authorities of international prominence— 
such as, “Interior Decors ition and Floor Coverings,” by Mar- 
shall Field & Co., “Modern Plumbing” by Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., “Paints and Finishes” by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. Other subjects covered are “Home Heating,’ ’ “Hardware 
that Harmonizes,” “Landscape Gardening,” etc. Never before 
has this valuable information been produced in book form. 
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OU can make your outswung casements 

all that you have imagined they should 
be— beautiful windows that can be opened 
and closed without the least awkwardness. 
Think of being able to handle them without 
interfering with flowers, screens or draperies, 
of locking them so they will not bang in the 
wind. These and all the familiar troubles 
that come from old-fashioned hardware are 
ended once and for all with— 


Monarch Control-Locks 


With an ornamental little handle you do 
it all. Screen or curtains are not disturbed 


They Should Be 


in the least. Raise the handle, and you can 
lightly swing the casement to any angle you 
desire. Turn the handle down, and you 
firmly lock the casement at just the point 
you wish. The operation is easy and per- 
fectly simple. 

The Monarch Control-Lock is as practical 
and convenient as an electric light switch. 
It is as durable as though it were a solid 
piece of steel. 


See operating models in your hardware 
dealer’s display room. Write for our booklet 
—‘‘Casement Windows.” 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers also of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


5000 Penrose Street 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch: 


King Construction Co., Ltd., 40 Dover Court Road, Toronto, Canada 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT WINDOW HARDWARE 
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FROM SUNLIGHT TO SHADOW 


Perhaps we cannot all possess a wistaria-clad 
stucco pergola, a beautifully designed fountain 
and a marble herma beckoning to the woods, 
but those of us who have even a small gar- 


den can simulate this dramatic contrast of 
brilliant sunlight and sudden shade which, 
after all, is one of the great charms of this gar- 
den of Myron Hunt, Pasadena, California. 
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The Influence of Spain on the Architecture of Califomia 


HE character of architecture, apart from its adaptation to 

its purpose, is influenced principally by climate, and by 

available building materials, and when colonists from for- 

eign lands build in their turn, the traditions of the mother coun- 

try are persistent, provided that climate and materials permit: 

It is natural that those who were accustomed to use brick 

should endeavor to continue building with brick and that, when 

stucco has been the usual wall-covering, it should be perpetuated 
by the descendants of those who originally used it. 


But, while brick success- 
fully resists all action of 
weather, stucco is pervious to 
storm, and especially to the 
soaking moisture of melting 
snow, and unless protected by 
a coating of asphaltum, as it 
was in Carthage, or else 
painted, when it was of ce- 
ment, it was soon abandoned 
in countries subject to snow 
or to torrential rains, and the 
more resistant brick and 
stone took its place. 

The north lands, therefore, 
are comparatively destitute 
of stucco architecture, its use 
there being confined to the 
interstices of wood framing 
in half-timbered medizval 
houses, in areas which were 
readily repaired. 

But in the south, in Egypt, 
with its long rainless seasons, 
and in the sunny climates of 
the peninsulas of Greece, 
Italy, and Spain, when snow 
was little more than hoar 
frost and was gone in a day, 
stucco was the best possible 
substance for the surfacing of 
walls which were built of all 
sorts of materials — clay, 
mud, soft. brick, and rubble 
stone. It filled chinks and 
disguised imperfections. It 
made an even, smooth back- 
ground for color and painted 
ornament, and it could be 
repaired without incurring 
reconstruction of the walls; 
it could be renewed in 


By C. HOWARD WALKER 
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A courtyard in Casa de Mondragon, Ronda, which well shows the charm 
inherent in the patios or inner living-rooms of sunny Spain. Here one may 
see all the elements which distinguish southern architecture: light-tinted 
stucco walls, bright-colored tiles, delicate ironwork, and clinging greenery. 





cleanliness and in effect by tinted washes of lime or by color. 

For centuries the stucco used in the Mediterranean lands was 
made of the white Egyptian earth with which the temples of the 
Pharaohs were covered and which must have been one of the 
great staples of Egyptian commerce and one of its greatest 
exports. [he Greek temples at Girgenti were coated with it, as 
were the peristyles of Pompeian houses and the upper portion of 
the Pantheon at Rome. It became the customary finishing sur- 
face for walls both outside. and inside; in all, excepting monu- 


mental buildings of precious 
materials, and wherever the 
colonies of Latin peoples ex- 
isted, stucco building was 
maintained unless a_ harsh 
climate compelled its disuse. 

Thus, because the north 
lands were forced to build in 
wood and brick and stone, or 
in cement, if southern tradi- 
tions made their appearance, 
their walls were. brown and 
red and gray, while in the 
southern cities they were 
white or tinted with rose, 
pale blues, greens, and yel- 
lows, with the tone of burnt 
clay seen in the protecting 
terra cotta of the roofs. 

In the United States the 
Latins founded their colonies 
in the sunny lands of Florida 
and California, Mexico, and 
the Equatorial Republics. A 
similar climate to that of the 
homeland permitted similar 
and even identical architec- 
tural types, and the churches, 
patios, and the stuccoed walls 
of Spain reappeared under 
the new skies. The tradition 
of materials and their use was 
early established. 

But apart from this, there 
were traditions in regard to 
the units of which the build- 
ing was composed, the cells, 
or rooms. 

In climates with clear skies 
and intense heat from the 
sun’s rays, all rooms which 
did not require much light 
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The house of El Greco in To- 
ledo. Atypical Spanish dwel- 
ling of the smaller or domestic 
type, showing the large wall 
spaces, small window open- 
ings, open loggia, and canvas- 
covered balcony, so typical of 
southern countries. 


A street doorway of Burgos. 
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Hospital del Rey, Burgos. A portal of the patio dated 1526. This doorway and the 
doorways below demonstrate the characteristic feature of broad, simple surfaces and 
strong dramatic contrasts as seen in the concentrated and, in cases, riotous detail. 
Detail in Spain never approaches the delicacy of that in either France or Italy. 


Photographs by CourtesysfethesHispanic Society of America 





A doorway in Avila. 
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A fountain in Toledo. Here 
no speeding automobiles or 
traffic policemen hasten the 
leisurely wayfarers from the 
contemplation of the beauty of 
their surroundings, for one 
may easily imagine that 
Spaniards take time to enjoy 
their rich architectural inheri- 
tance. 


Entrance portal of Palacio Angulo, Burgos. 
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were made cool by 
keeping out the 
sunlight, by having 
as few and as small 
openings in the 
walls as possible, 
and by keeping out 
the heat with thick 
walls. Artificial 
heat is kept within 
buildings in the 
same manner in 
vigorous, wintry 
climates. Greek 
temples had no 
windows, and 
twelve hundred 
years before Christ 
the fronts of the lit- 
tle houses of Crete 
which are por- 
trayed upon tiles 
show few and small 
openings. 

Wall surfaces in 
Latin work, there- 
fore, have broad 
and simple plain areas contrasted with a 
few small openings. 

There was, however, another type of 
unit in these buildings, which was the 
direct opposite of the dark, cool rooms 
into which light and heat did not pene- 
trate. In the rooms where people con- 


gregated and where light was necessary, 
the openings were large, extending from 
floor to ceiling and were separated from 
each other only by columns or piers so 
that every vagrant breath of air could en- 
ter. These were the columned halls, the 
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A typical California house of the smaller type which shows plainly its Spanish ancestry in the plain 


stucco walls, grilled openings, and open court. 


pavilions and loggias, open to the air and 
undesirable in lands of snow, unless 
glazed in as sun-rooms and porches. 
When both types appear in one build- 
ing as they do in the fagades of Jaén in 
Spain, no greater contrast is conceivable, 
and this contrast is even more dramatic 
and spectacular in Spain than it is in the 
delicately columned loggias above the 
pilastered fronts of Florentine palaces or 
in the central motives of Venetian facades. 
For Spain is a land of harsh, dramatic, 
and staccato changes, without a suspicion 


It is interesting to com- 
parethesetwodoorways 
in Pasadena with the 
Spanish doorways on 
the preceding page. 
Here one sees the same 
contrast of plain walls 
and focused detail, iron 
grille, and door with 
decorative nailbeads. 
One also discovers here 
a portion of the iron 
balconies in front of 
the long window open- 
ings so common in 
Spain. The door on 
the left is by Reginald 
D. Jobnson, and that 
on the right by Mars- 
ton and Van Pelt. 
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of the precieuse, or 
a trace of pettiness. 
Frankness, even 
brutality of state- 
ment is constantly 
apparent, a_cer- 
tain amplitude of 
expression is inher- 
ent. When the In- 
do-European shep- 
herds, thousands of 
years before the 
Christian era, slow- 
ly drove their herds 
westward, and, as 
they came to the 
bases of the great 
peninsulas stretch- 
ing their lengths 
into the Mediter- 
ranean, separated 
into groups which 
consecutively de- 
scended from the 
north, and became 
Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Iberians each 
in their turn, it was the hardiest, the harsh- 
est, and the most passionate that traveled 
the farthest and became the ancestors of 
the Spaniard. 

Whatever their faults, they were not 
small. Whatever their acts, they were not 
little. Trajan and Hadrian were Span- 
iards. The expression of their architec- 
ture is broad and simple with strong con- 
trasts. But, on the other hand, it has 
never had the delicacy of the work of 
either Italy or France, for it seeks power- 
ful effects rather than senuous beauty. 





Graham Photo Company 
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If it ever approaches exquisite propor- 
tions, it becomes Italian in quality; if it 
assumes suavity, it seems French. With 
similar antecedents to both, it is indi- 
vidual, unique. 

The Spanish architecture of the Colo- 
nies is the scion of the Renaissance of the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies. The decadent period of Renais- 
sance architecture had begun before 
Spain built greatly, before the Italian Ba- 
roque style became dominant and Borro- 
mini was poisoning design. Spain only 
borrowed and. imitated as she had done 
previously with the Gothic, but in both 
cases she impressed her dramatic fervor 
upon the styles. 

Uncouth details, tortured curves, start- 
ling combinations appeared everywhere 
in Spanish design. All motives were exag- 
gerated, sometimes as to their virtues, too 
often as to their vices, but force, power, 
is never absent. Columns may twist and 
pediments break, window openings take 
fantastic shapes and be framed by gigan- 
tic Brobdignagian moldings, but the result 
is one of an audacity, a bravura, an enthu- 
siasm, which compels attention and con- 
vinces despite the violation of the canons 
of good taste. 

It is only when this exuberance of a de- 
light in the combination of many incon- 
gruous things is spread all over a surface 
that it outrages common sense; and this is 
seldom the case. Usually, the riotous de- 
tail is confined to a spot, a focus, framing 
a door or window, or at the top of a gable, 
and is contrasted with a broad, noble ex- 
panse of wall which holds and controls it. 

The breadth and simplicity of Spanish 
structure makes possible the harlequinade 
of detail, without its giving offense. The 
detail is a jewel set in a sheet of color. In 
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A house in Santa Barbara designed by George Washington Smith. 
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type of architecture under leaden skies and in lands of storm. 


Saragossa, in Valencia, in Cordova, and 
in Seville are buildings with plain ex- 
panses of wall that are almost devoid of 
cornices, having merely slightly overhang- 
ing eaves, but their portals are framed by 
rich, fantastic ornament, and the doors 
themselves are elaborately paneled and 
studded with the decorative nailheads to 
be found only in Spain. 

In Spain also much attention was paid 
to the bronze and iron grilles in windows, 
and isolated chapels, the so-called rejas, 
but in the Colonies these were few or lack- 
ing, unless they were imported, as in Mex- 
ico. Bizarre as was much of the Spanish 
work, it had charm and romance, and the 
simplicity caused by necessary economies 
in the Colonies often made the results 





A house in Pasadena designed by Marston and Van Pelt. A house that departs somewhat from the 
traditions, espectally in its use of shutters, but which, nevertheless, shows traces of its Spanish origin. 


better than in corresponding work in 
Spain itself. For instance, the domes de- 
signed by Tres Guerras in Mexico are 
vastly superior to any in Spain and are 
among the most beautiful domes in the 
world; and the missions built in the late 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
by Fra Junipero Serro in California are 
more dignified than similar buildings in 
Spain. The traditional types and the 
methods of building remain, however, the 
same in the Colonies as in the homeland. 

California has a climate sympathetic for 
this type, a climate of the same character 
as that which produced the type, and be- 
cause of this fact are to be found in Cali- 
fornia broad expanses of stucco walls 
contrasted with isolated openings and 
with loggias and cloisters, and with fo- 
cussed rich detail. California, like Spain, 
is a land of flowers and gardens and vines. 
Vineyards and orange groves form the foil 
for the gleaming house walls. The Spanish 
architecture and its environment are sym- 
pathetic with both the climate and the 
traditions of the State. It is difficult to 
imagine this architecture under leaden 
skies, and in lands of storm. Under such 
conditions it becomes dreary and sad, but 
in sunshine it glows with joyous light and 
with vibrating shadows. 

The architects of California have thor- 
oughly appreciated this fact, and in adopt- 
ing the style as being unquestionably ap- 
propriate for the place, they associate with 
their work all the accessories of garden 
and terrace so requisite to it and which so 
enhance it. Elsewhere, buildings may 
arise from unconsidered surroundings, 
but not in California. Ramps, terraces, 
balustrades, and fountains are integral 
parts of its gay, sylvan existence. There 
have been built no more charming and 
characteristic houses than those which 
recognize a Spanish ancestry in California. 











Old Gates of Spain 


Now in Use at Mission Inn, Riverside, California 
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Spanish Romanesque gateway (below) in 
the old brick wall of Mission Inn, copied 
from a garden patio in Spain. The gate 
was transferred from the Old World to grace 
our new land, but the marks and colors of 
age were left unchanged. Dark-leaved ivy 
now wreathes it, and pepper-berries decorate 

it during the winter months. 
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Photographs by 
AVERY EDWIN FIELD 


Cordova ironworkers wrought this gate (at 
the left) hundreds of years ago, yet it looks 
perfectly at home bere in California. Beside 
it is a grilled window from the same city, set 
as in tls first home, a little beyond the wall, 
so that the women of the harem might shyly 
peer out at the world through its delicately 
turned spindles held in place with flower- 
headed nails. It is an excellent example of 
the slender house-gates seen all through 
Spain and adds distinction to its present 
place al the Mission Inn. 


Granada house-gates look at home in roman- 

tic California, as this photograph (at the 

right) proves. Such rich, yet delicate, detail 

gives distinction to the concrete houses mod- 

eled along Spanish or Mission lines. The 

plain walls make a perfect foil for elaborate 
doorways and gates. 


Patio gate made of two old art treasures, the 
upper one of hand-wrought iron with leaves 
beaten on the terminations, and the lower 
panel of carved wood. Moorish nail-heads 
complete the design, and the whole is a fine 
example of adapting old things to new uses. 
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From Seville came this beautiful house-gate 
(below) of wrought iron. It now guards the 
entrance into the Spanish patio which, like 
the patios abroad, is the centre of family life. 
Here guests dine or linger to listen to the 
music of guitars, or read beneath the orange 
trees. The gate is a fine example of chaste 

simplicity of design and is of great age. 
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The House of Herbert Clark Hoover 


On the Campus of Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 
ARTHUR B. CLARK, Architect 
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Plan showing first floor and layout of the grounds immediately surrounding the house. 
The house is built with floors and frame of concrete and steel with curtain walls of 
hollow tile, for Mr. Hoover wished it to be as far as possible fireproof. 





The main entrance. The house, with its square-blocked in response to individual circumstances rather than 
and soft-tinted walls, dominates one of the low bills on to provincial precedent. He also adds that much that 
the campus of Stanford University. Its massing is un-. .is unique and unusual in the design is due to Mrs. 
conventional and was developed, as the architect states, Hoover's sympathetic and imaginative supervision. 
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Certainly an interesting dis play of roof-lines, and an adap- 


| The rear of the house. On the extreme right is seen 
tation of the oriental idea of the roof as an open terrace. 


Mr. Hoover's study which occupies a projecting wing. 





horizon line of San Francisco Bay. Opening 


View from the loggia from which one may see, 
into this loggia are the rooms of the Hoover sons. 


| beyond the Santa Clara Valley, the distant 








The Setting of the House 


The Interrelation of House and Planting 
By ETHEL B. POWER 


EW houses are of themselves self- its cold masonry walls to the passerby, has stepped within, but most houses need 
sufficient. A city house, large and keeping its charm and hospitable invita- the softening lines and enframement of 
dignified, may properly present only — tion for further acquaintance, until one growing things in order to become com- 
plete. For proof of this, how many of 
FBS / our old Colonial homesteads does one 
think of without, at the same time, plac- 
ing them mentally in their settings? A 
large, over-spreading elm, a sheltering 
orchard, two sentinel firs, or a gently 
secluding lilac hedge, will make the pic- 
ture when the intrinsic merit of the archi- 
tecture would leave one unmoved. 

The house, then, should not be 
thought of as a single, complete unit, 
but as one element in a composition of 
architecture and planting, capable of 
presenting to the eye an infinite number 
of pictures. Trees and shrubs may be 
grouped with the house in a variety of 
ways, according to the mass, color, tex- 
ture, or psychological import that is to 
be painted into the picture. For in- 
stance, horizontal lines may be con- 
trasted with vertical lines, as when a 
giant elm, or other tall growing tree, is 
found over a story-and-a-half farmhouse 
or when a group of poplars is planted 
at the end of a low spreading ell. In the 
illustration of the house on the road 
from Rogate to Midhurst, Sussex, Eng- 
land, notice how the low-lying character 
of the cottage and its snuggling to the 
ground are emphasized by the magnifi- 
cently soaring tree in the foreground; or 
in the illustration of the house near 
Shoreham, Sussex, note how the tree 
mass in the background adds just the 
balance necessary to make the picture. 
Blot out this tree and see how much is 
lost, even though the house itself is de- 
lightful in its lines and proportions. 

Vertical lines may be accentuated and 
their heights increased by planting close 
to a high-pitched roof such tall trees as 
the elm or poplar, the pine, plane tree, 
or tulip tree. The picture may be made 
light, sunny, and gay by the use of such 
trees as the birch, gingko, locust, or 
willow. These trees are open, admitting 
plenty of flickering sunlight and so giv- 
ing a cheerful, lacy appearance to the 
house. Notice in the illustration of the 
cottage near Glynde, Sussex, how a reac- 
tion of distinct joy is given by the light- 
some, feathery trees at the left. Or 
again, all that is recalled to most minds 
with the word ‘homestead’ may be im- 
parted easily if the house be built under 
an elm or among apple trees. By long 
association these have become essen- 
tially home trees. 

Since the house, then, is incomplete in 
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On the road from Rogate to Midhurst, Sussex, England. Note the dramatic contrast between the soaring 
tree and the low-lying cottage. 
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Placing a house 
endwise to the street, 

as was done with 
this house in Wis- 
ley, Sussex, Eng- 
land, often makes 
for variety and in- 
dividuality of treat- 

ment. 
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A half-timber cot- 

lage near Glynde, 
| Sussex, England. 
The light feathery 
trees at the left add 
here a note of deli- 
cacy and mystery. 
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The charm of this L-shaped house at the end of the street depends largely upon the delightful front-yard garden 
which is retained above the sidewalk level by a low wall. Steyning, Sussex, England. 





It is easily seen that the trees at the left are necessary to complete this pave even though the house itself has distinct 
architectural merit. The house is near Shorebam, Sussex, England. 
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its expression without 
the note of planting, 
one should, if possible, 
choose a lot which is 
rich in such gifts, rather 
than one from which 
Nature has long since 
fled, and to which she 
must be coaxed back 
by years of patient 
entreaty. She is more 
easily subdued than en- 
ticed. This should be 
the dominant thought 
when the site for the 
house is selected. As it 
is true that the house 
needs for its complete- 
ness the qualities that 
planting lends, it is 
equally true that the 
planting must partake 
somewhat of the qualities of the architec- 
ture. A house is by necessity a formal, ar- 
tificial structure, however informal its in- 
tention, because it is built by men’s hands 
and according to the limited rules that 
men make. It must impart something of 
this formality, this conformity to regular- 
ity and symmetry, to the land and planting 
about it. One is obliged to discard the idea 
of unrelated areas within the house, of 
rooms not primarily rectangular, or at 
least, geometrical, if for no better reason 
than because of the limitations of our ma- 
terials. Similarly one must refuse immedi- 
ately outside the house, an unorganized, 
meaningless use of space. Nature must 
not be allowed to remain in undisputed 
possession to the very threshold. Some- 
where a line must be marked, and here the 
law of ‘So far and no farther’ firmly read 
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width is decidedly mo- 
notonous. It displays 
all its virtues at once, 
reserving no surprises, 
and thwarting entirely 
the joy of discovery. 
Contrast with this pic- 
ture the winding street 
in Sag Harbor, Long 
Island, with white pick- 
et fences enclosing tiny 
front-yard gardens. 
Such a street is full of 
suggestions. 

There is always 
something delightful 
about an enclosed 
space. Any bit of 








There is a wealth of suggestion in this street in Sag Harbor, Long Island, with its picket 


fences and tiny dooryard gardens. 


toher. Within this line she must be tamed 
and made to serve the purposes of human 
‘Law and Order.’ Without she should be 
encouraged to roam freely, following her 
own higher law. The deciding where this 
line should be drawn is one of the impor- 
tant considerations in planting an estate. 

If the lot is a small suburban one, 
usually the answer is that all the ground 
should be treated formally. The common- 
est treatment in such a case is to plant the 
foundations of the house, put accents of 
round-headed evergreens or potted shrubs 
at the entrance, and at the corners of the 
lawn where the path enters from the side- 
walk, and surround the whole by a low 
hedge. Such a planting is ship-shape in 
appearance, it is true, but the modern de- 
velopment with long streets of houses with 
such planting and with lawns of equal 


meadow land or field 
becomes tenfold more 
pleasing when encir- 
cled by a wood, espe- 
cially when the area is small enough and its 
outline simple enough to be easily com- 
passed by the eye. The mind likes defin- 
ing lines and symmetrical composition; in 
other words, it likes design. Yet, strangely 
enough, one sees design but too little ap- 
plied to the surroundings of the small 
house. One might say that the smaller the 
house and grounds, the greater is this 
necessity for formality of treatment. The 
reason for this is, perhaps, due to the fact 
that the relation between the different 
units, as the entrance, the lawn, the gar- 
den, and the service is apparent at a 
glance, and if this relation is disorderly 
and unorganized, the eye appreciates it at 
once. 

Formality may be obtained in many 
different ways. Very often this sense of 
order and design may (Continued on page 64) 





A delightful interpretation of the old-time woodshed which here connects the house and barn into an orderly, well- 


designed unit. Sandy Hook, Connecticut. 











The Home of George Washington Smith, Architect 


Montecito, California 
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The L-shaped 
plan is espectally 
adapted to a cli- 
mate like that of 
California, where 
concentration of 
rooms is notneces- |} 
sary for the pur- | 
poses of econom- | 
ical heating. The | 
entrance to the | 
bedrooms fromthe | 
balcony 1s a de- 
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Front elevation of 
the house showing 
the view into the 
entrance forecourt 
shown in the plan. 
It is interesting to 
note the repetition 
of the horizontal 
contour of the 
lines of the house 
and wall in the 
long, almost un- 
broken mountain. 
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In these rooms the severity of 
the plain walls, with the lack of 
all architectural detail around 
the doors, windows, and fire- 
places, is pleasantly relieved by 
the dark notes of the beamed ceil- 
ing and tiled floor. The light 
tinted plaster makes an admir- 
able background for the rich 


Opposite end of living-room showing entrances to dining-room 
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Two views of the studio. 















hangings, the colorful books and 
the always decorative ship mod- 
els. The stairway, with its en- 
trance enframement of tiles, and 
bright-red cord used in place of 
the hand-rail, winds to sleep- 
ing-quarters above by means of 
a covered loggia. 


and to terrace. 








The Use of the Grapevine 


By MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


in the idea of the grapevine yielding its clusters of fruit — 

luscious, ripe, purple grapes which hang down ready to 
drop into our hands. Moreover, they come at the season when 
all the world is turning red and yellow and orange. It is a time 
when leaves crackle crisply at our feet; small towns are redolent 
with the smell of fall bonfires and ripening apples; one gets a 
whiff here and there of tomato ketchup being prepared within 
doors for the coming winter, and schoolboys are about, throwing 
horse-chestnuts into the air on strings. It is Indian summer time, 
not the end, but the climax of the season, for never do the flowers 
bloom so brightly as then, or the skies seem so blue, or the sun so 
warm without being hot. It is then that the leaves hold their 
riotous color festival and the grapes grow purple on the vines. 
Perhaps it is partly due to this autumn glory that we like them 
so much. 

We plant the grapevine for its yield of grapes just as we have 
always planted the apple trees for their fruit, that is, merely for 
use. The grape grew in the oldest gardens of the East, with pear 
and peach and pomegranate, as well as in the European, and, 
later, in our Colonial gardens. As we study these gardens objec- 
tively and adapt their features to our climate and conditions, we 
find in the apple tree a positive beauty besides its fruit. It has 
become a feature of definite ornamental value in modern gar- 
dens. We plant it quite as much for its shape, shade, and blossom 


bight nee likes grapes. There is an irresistible fascination 








llison 


The charm here is largely due to the grapevine on the lean-to pergola, 

which makes patterns of foliage and shadows against the white wood. No 

other vine can give just that. indefinable atmosphere that the grapevine 

gives, for besides its own qualities it 1s full of association for us. The old 
Wyck house, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
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The grapevine gains, rather than loses, distinction by contact with these 

classic columns; and we are reminded that the form of the grape-leaf has an 

ancestry as old as that of the columns themselves. From the home of 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


as we do any other ornamental tree. The grapevine has already 
an old place in our affections for its fruit. Let us realize that it, 
too, is good to look upon, and, when we choose our vines, appre- 
ciate its many uses. 

For the grapevine adapts itself to a variety of uses. First of 
all, there is the pergola, long associated with the grapevine and 
originally simply a support for it — a use which is to-day often 
forgotten. It is only in relatively modern times that pergolas 
have become more elaborate and often used for their own sake 
with no particular function. Those which keep to the simple con- 
struction as support for vines, and at the same time serve some 
particular purpose in relating one part of the house or garden to 
another, are more satisfactory. A well-known example of this 
type is the grape-covered pergola at Amalfi, of masonry columns 
with saplings laid across. Simple sapling poles might have been 
used in place of the columns. 

Another type, more refined, is exemplified in the Colonial archi- 
tecture of the best period. It has columns with fine moldings and 
often a brick or stone floor. With the first type, the grapevine is 
its own adornment, nor is it too rough to add beauty to the deli- 
cately molded columns of the second type. A single leaf silhou- 
etted against a white column adds a distinctly classic note, for 
the form of the grape-leaf is as old and as beautiful as the form 
of columns themselves. ; 

The grapevine is an ideal covering for the pergola near the 
house, for it gives shade in summer and light in winter. It has 
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This typical Italian treatment of the grapevine against the stucco 

columns well displays its interesting stem structure and grace- 

ful habit of massing. Note the use of natural sapling fence be- 
hind to repeat the sapling supports above. 


more stability and flatness as a top covering than the rampant 
bittersweet or actinidia, and is darker and better in color than 
the yellow-green wistaria. Its fruit is more decorative than most 
vine fruits, and perhaps no natural motive is as often used in 
decoration as the bunch of grapes. 

The lean-to arbor, a favorite form of grape pergola in Colonial 
times, is not used often enough now. The illustration shows one 








For roadside plantings, over rocks 
and walls, or for massing at en- 
trances; where the scrambling bit- 
tersweet and Virginia creeper find 
congenial surroundings, our own 
wild grapes and their Eastern 
cousins make fitting companions. 





A very simple type of pergola (right) 
generally used with grapevines. Note 
the old Matrimony vine, interest- 
ing, but thin and wiry, where a 
grapevine would cover these poles 
more generously with luxuriant 

dark foliage and purple grapes. 
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at the old Wyck house in Germantown. This treatment has a 
charm of intimacy and informality wholly consistent with the 
grape character. The lean-to may also be narrow, with simple 
supports instead of the closed-in sides, and is often so used over 
windows and doors, or even to break up a large expanse of house- 
wall. 

The same house illustrates another use of the grapevine — 
against the white walls of a house, and supported, not by a roof, 
but on flat, wide-squared trellis nailed on the house. The patches 
of dark foliage give contrast, and the individual stems and leaves 
make interesting shadows and forms against the otherwise 
monotonous wall. 

Another picture comes to my mind, of a grapevine against the 
walls of a stucco house. It was gray stucco with soft pink in its 
decoration and a gray flagged terrace nearby. The vine was just 
unfurling its first leaves and buds — gray-green and pinky down 
against the gray stucco — and with delicate curling tendrils. | 
had never realized until then the exquisite (Continued on page 66) 
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THE VIEW FROM OUR PORCH 


IS BUILDING A HAPHAZARD INDUSTRY? 


trial efficiency of which the average American is so 

proud? Does our industrial machinery run smoothly 
and economically, or does it ‘wobble frightfully,’ requiring fre- 
quent tinkering, and piling up extravagant operating costs? 
Long before Mr. Herbert Hoover had entered the Cabinet of 
President Harding he had undertaken the task of obtaining ac- 
curate information upon which to base authoritative answers to 
such questions as these. As President of the Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies, he appointed a Committee 


D°: the United States deserve that reputation for indus- 


all over his jobs, installed safety apparatus, and personally 
coached his workers; in three months he halved his accident rate. 


VERYBODY who erects a building of any kind, for dwell- 
ing or business, must help to cover the heavy losses en- 
tailed by strikes and by labor-union rules intended to 

reduce output while increasing wages. The number of strikes and 
lockouts in the building trades went up 60 per cent between 1914 
and 1919. Only four in each one hundred cases of ‘trouble’ were 

lockouts; ninety-six in each hundred 





were strikes. To the waste caused by 





on the Elimination of Waste in Industry. 
A purely private enterprise, this commit- 
tee, with a force of field directors, is 
studying how our great industries do 
their work. The report on the building 
industry goes far to substantiate the 
charges often made —that it is managed 
in haphazard style, that it is prodigally 
wasteful, and that it is indifferent to the 
time- and money-saving improvements 
it might install. 


if ies accident hazard is very high in 


O 


world. 

the building industry. An investi- 

gator says that ‘conditions that 
would not be tolerated twenty-four hours 
in a factory are found in every construc- 
tion job, large or small, the country over.’ 
Correct the conditions contributory to 
accidents, and the United States would 
be saved no less than 12,000,000 days 
every year, which means a saving of a 
full working year of 275 working days for 








The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


NLY if you own your house can you 
in amplest significance call it home. 
It is about the house you call yours that the 
enduring memories cluster. Here family 
affections grow and flourish. Here independ- 
ence is born, and here that natural assertion 
of individuality which we call character 


makes its plain impress upon the physical 


To help you to the house of your hopes 
and your ideals, to aid you at every step, 
and in every detail, with forecasts, plans, 
construction, appurtenances, furnishings, to 
offer you the widest latitude your purse can 
buy, yet to narrow your choice to what is 
essentially the best —that is the single pur- 
pose for which the House Beautiful exists. 


strikes should be added the losses due to 
high labor turnover. For example, a 
certain building worker in 1913 was 
hired twelve times by nine contractors, 
eighteen times in 1914 by eleven con- 
tractors, and his average for six years 
was one hiring every three weeks. 
That average suggests prevalent con- 
ditions. Moreover, the floating labor 
element in the building industry is large. 
For illustration, one contractor in a four- 
year period found that fifty-three of each 
one hundred of his force of several thou- 
sand men stopped work of their own voli- 
tion; of these thirty-seven ‘just quit’ 
without assignable cause, only four went 
to other jobs, and only one in three 
hundred stopped because of discontent 
over his wages. This contractor also 
found that thirty-seven men in each 
one hundred continued on a job from 
J} one to six days, twenty-eight men from 














43,636 men! The money loss is equally 

astonishing. For compensation and liability insurance builders 
and contractors pay about $30,000,000 annually. To get the 
whole cost of building accidents, this figure probably should 
be quadrupled. A workman must be disabled from seven to 
fourteen days, depending upon the State law, to receive com- 
pensation, and then his award will be hardly more than half 
his average wage. The loss due to stoppages and shifts cannot 
be figured precisely, but practical builders know it to be a 
sizable item. The insurance loss then is reckoned at one fourth 
the economic loss, making a total for accidents of $120,000,000 
a year. All available statistics support these claims. New 
York factories employ four times as many men as New York 
builders, yet in four years the accidents in the construction 
industry numbered 1641 and in the factories 1285. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1920, had 150,000 men in the building trades. The 
records charge the industry with 5032 tabulated accidents, en- 
tailing the loss of a full working year for 1764 men. Why are 
insurance rates highest in the building industry? The average 
contractor pays for protective insurance at the rate of $10 in each 
$100 payroll. One New England builder year by year diminished 
this charge until to-day it stands at less than half that average, 
which proves that the enormous accident waste can be decreased 
vastly throughout the industry. Nearly every accident is caused 
either by carelessness or by lack of proper safeguards. Insecure 
stagings hastily ‘slapped together,’ runways above ground one- 
plank wide or without railings, frail ladders made of ‘flimsy’ — 
the list is long, the conditions inexcusable. A contractor found 
his accident loss to be one day in every 40 worked by his men; he 
instituted safety methods and reduced the ratio to one day in 
143. Another builder employing 3000 men nailed safety bulletins 
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two weeks to four, sixteen men from six 
weeks to eight, and only one man in five ‘stayed put’ for ten 
weeks or longer. 


LSO the investigators emphasize the desirability of stand- 
ardization, so far as it may be achieved in this ‘individ- 
ualistic’ industry. Dwellings do not duplicate save in 

group construction. The owner wants his home or his business 
block to express his personality. Each contract is a separate unit. 
But many building details may be standardized, as the dimen- 
sions of walls, the sizes of brick, the types of doors and windows, 
various bits of ornamentation, a great variety of mill-work, and 
thus the wastes of the made-to-order policy much reduced. 
Here should be noted also the ‘appalling indifference’ of the 
average contractor to his waste of materials, as in the cutting 
of lumber and the breaking of brick. The industry as a whole 
uses less mechanical equipment for labor-saving and increase of 
production than almost any other of our leading industries, and 
none other has a worse record for inefficiency in the handling 
of materials. Labor sees this fault and offers valuable sugges- 
tions for its correction. In Philadelphia the workers in seven 
trades sent the employers no less than thirty feasible plans 
for the purpose of ‘cutting out unnecessary waste and extra 
handling.’ 

This is the indictment. It is also a challenge. It concerns 
everyone who lives and works under a roof. Someone has to 
pay the bill in every case of waste, whether due to accident, 
inefficiency, punitive labor rules, or plain extravagance. Who- 
ever pays in the first instance, the charge will merely be passed 
from hand to hand until, finally, it comes out of the pocket of 
that well-known individual, the ultimate consumer. 
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The House in Good ‘Taste 


Where the Keynote Is Simplicity 


It is seldom that one sees a corner more satisfying than this one with its well- 
considered grouping of furniture, nor does one frequently, indeed, find a room so 
simply and yet so richly furnished; the fine old wall-paper dates from the early 
nineteenth century, and the heavy damask curtains of blue give just the necessary note 
of color and warmth. An unusual and interesting feature is seen in the fact that, 
although the house is of wood, the walls are of sufficient thickness to allow a window 
seat in their depth. It is said that these walls are filled with oyster shells. The 
picture was taken in the old Lee house in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which was 
recently restored by Mr. Joseph Chandler of Putnam and Chandler, Architects. 
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One thinks of a room usually as a place of seclusion from the outer world, an en- 
closure where the smaller objects of family interest occupy the mind and eye, and 
comfortable chairs lure one to the enjoyment of a book. Here is a room in a new 
role, a room that calls attention, not to itself, but to the beauties of the surrounding 
world, a room whose walls are but various-sized frames through which one views 
the fertile plains and rolling bills of California. The etched tracery of the deli- 
cately wrought grilles accents the beauty of the picture, while the simplicity and 
sparseness of the furniture add to the ascetic character of the room. Living-room in 
the home of Mrs. E. M. Fowler, near Chino, California. Myron Hunt, Architect. 
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A hallway where the architect has contrasted plain surfaces, sweeping curves, and 
well-placed accents with the skill of a true artist. The old Italian lanterns em- 
bedded in the tile floor are a master stroke. This hallway is in the house of 
Willard P. Lindley, Santa Barbara, and was designed by George Washington Smith. 
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A Group of California Houses and Gardens 


Se 





A house that presents only a wall and a door to the passer-by, but the wall has an interesting 
texture to break the shadows of the eaves, and the door is an invitation to enter. The house is 
in Santa Barbara, and was designed by George Washington Smith, Architect. 
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The garden side of the same house. It is obvious that the house has turned its back to the street 
in order to give ils undivided attention to the newly planted garden. The broken lines of the 
several ells add an informality to this view that is wholly delightful. 
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A very interesting composition in which the height of the central portion of the house is emphasized by the tree 
in the background, and the columns of the entrance porch are repeated by the upright palm. The residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Jefferson, Pasadena. Marston and Van Pelt, Architects. 
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A house of beautiful proportions and charming detail here delightfully framed by the feathery 
branches of the eucalyptus trees. Note the outside curtains of the windows on the balcony. House 
of Mr. T. R. Coffin, Pasadena. Reginald D. Jobnson, Architect. 
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In southern countries where there is no snow, the flat roof is common. Here the walls of the ells end 
abruptly without even the cornice to which the eye, familiar with the architecture of classic derivation, is 
accustomed. The residence of Mrs. W. M. Fowler near Chino, California. Myron Hunt, Architect. 
The outside staircase, imprac- Another view of the same 
tical in northern climates, al- house which shows an inter- 
ways adds a touch of romance to _ esting composition inthe pil- 
ahouse. Note the delicate iron-  ing-up of the structure with 
work of the stair-rail and grille. accents of tall, narrow trees. 
| 
4 
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An encouraging number of the architects of California are to-day, with the creative genius of the best traditions 

of the profession, evolving a type of architecture that is eminently adapted to life in a warm, sunny climate; a type 

of architecture which is distinctive but which has its roots in the accepted principles of the past. Two views of a 
house built for Willard P. Lindley in Santa Barbara by George Washington Smith, Architect. 
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A mouern house, but one which might easily pass as the relic of an old abode with its thick 
| walls and copper-colored grilles in the windows. The patio is flagged with ancient Spanish 
liles and is finished with simple benches copied from those found in the Mission of San 

Juan Capistrano. From here one looks across a garden of oaks and boulders and weathered 

blooms to the sea. Casa De Cuatro Vistas, Santa Babara. 


A house of warm yellow-brown stucco and dull-red tile, wilh a luxurious growth of enveloping 
vines that might be too abundant except on a house in a land where sunshine prevails. Rest- 
dence of Duncan McDuffie, Berkeley, California. Harris C. Allen, Architect. 
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Bertha S cott 
The gracefully winding stair and luxuriant growth which suggests cool depths and 
fragrant seclusions might well be in a garden of old Italy instead of in California. 
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Bertha Scott 
The primary purpose of a pool of water is to catch the reflections of the surrounding landscape. 
Whether in an open lawn, where only the passing clouds are mirrored, or in the heart of a well- 
blanted garden, its surface becomes a screen for the ever-changing tale of sunshine and shadow. 
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THE MER-BABY 


A charming fountain of terra cotta designed by dena. A plaster replica of this was shown at 
Maud Daggett and installed in the garden of the exhibition of the Architectural League 
Mr. Edward C. Finkbine, Oak Knoll, Pasa- which was held in New York City in 1921. 











Looking fit for another hundred years of post-road travel ts the original stagecoach that once brought 
passengers to the old tavern door. In its brand-new coat of buff-and-blue paint, it is a picturesque 
adjunct to the Colonial hostelrv. 


O be sure, the old stagecoach and 

tavern days have long since gone by, 

but the remains of those picturesque 
ordinaries, or taverns, which catered so 
hospitably to the needs of post-road trav- 
elers in the early days are still to be found 
in the ways and byways of New England, 
fast falling to decay, yet instinct with the 
life of which they were so harmonious a 
part. 

The passing of this phase of Colonial 
life closed one of the most romantic pe- 
riods in American history and the weath- 
ered ruins of the old-time hostelries, with 
the wealth of legendary lore that clusters 
about them, are all that is left to tell the 
tale of that interesting past. For this rea- 
son the renaissance of the Brookfield Tav- 
ern, which for nearly three centuries stood 
in the little Connecticut town of that 
name, recently acquired by George Ives of 
Danbury, is a fact worth chronicling. 

For not only did Mr. Ives, who is a col- 
lector of antique furniture and a lover of 
the Colonial, purchase the old landmark 
which had remained for long unoccupied 
and a prey to the elements, but he moved 
it, beam by beam, from its original site 
near the banks of Still River to a new site 
in the environs of Danbury, where he re- 
stored it after its original design and now 
makes it his home. 

And thus it is that to-day the quaint, 
red-shingled Tavern, redolent of the days 
of Washington, La Fayette, Jér6me Bona- 
parte, and the other great men who slept 
beneath its roof, has come to its own 
again. It is good for another hundred 
vears, and will, it is hoped, remain as a 
symbol of the time when a bountiful hos- 
pitality was the rule, and the wayside 


tavern filled a more than passing need in 
the community. ; 

Curiously enough, the ancient relay 
house for the stages that covered the route 
from New York to Hartford by way of 
Litchfield looks down upon the same old 
post road as it did of yore. Its tiny, many- 
paned windows still reflect the rays of the 
setting sun. Moses Mountain also looms 
up in the distance as formerly, albeit from 
a different angle, and the old signboard, 


The Brookfield 


By HARRIET S. 
Photographs by 


the sight of which once heartened many a 
traveler with the prospect of good cheer, 
hangs again in friendly proximity to the 
hooded front door. 

The task to which Mr. Ives lent him- 
self, that of removing a relic as heavy with 
years as was the Brookfield Tavern, would 
probably never have been attempted but 
for the abiding faith of the owner in the 
works of the early Colonial builders; but 
not even Mr. I ves’s sympathetic feeling for 
the architecture of the period was alto- 
gether proof*against the doubts that as- 
sailed him on essaying the undertaking. 
For many generations had passed over the 
head of the patriarchal fabric since it was 
first built, and its archaic walls had for 
long resounded only to the ghostly flutter- 
ings of winged creatures that crept in 
through the broken window panes, or to 
the scampering of the squirrels that had 
found a home in its lonely halls. 

But once the work of demolishing the 
structure was well under way Mr. Ives 
found, to his great delight, that the mas- 
sive oak frame was as sound as when the 
trees were first felled in the forest. The 
great summer beams, measuring ten by 
seventeen inches showed no signs of sag- 
ging, nor had time impaired their texture. 
Few nails had been used in the construc- 
tion, and those of hand-wrought iron, the 





The exquisite seventeenth-century paneling in Colonial yellow forms a typical background for the 
primitive American furniture, Colonial silver, and ancient pewter. 
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Tavern Restored 


GILLESPIE 
Charles Darling 


frame being joined by mortise and tenon 
by means of huge wooden pins; and thev 
were all in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

The sturdy stone chimney of Fairfield 
County granite, measuring eighteen feet 
square at the base and ten feet at the roof, 
was perfectly sound, and the stones, all 
numbered as they were taken down, were 
later replaced in their original positions. 

It was n’t all plain sailing, for Mr. Ives 
had many obstacles to overcome, but the 
difficulties experienced were, for the most 
part, due to labor conditions as affected by 
the war, rather than to age. The work 
was, however, finally accomplished suc- 
cessfully without the slightest change in 
the architectural peculiarities involved or 
in the structural idiosyncrasies peculiar 
to the type. 

Surely, no finer tribute could be paid to 
the skill of the early American craftsmen 
than that which made possible the removal 
of a structure built less than one hundred 
years after the founding of the Colonies by 
the Puritans. Wholly apart from any sen- 
timental interest involved, the fact that 
the renaissance of the old Brookfield Tav- 
ern was accomplished, not only without 
the loss of any of the ear-marks of age, but 
with all the homely virtues of the type 
preserved, gives it a value of its own. 








An interesting detail showing the particular feature which gives the tavern the name of the ‘salt-box’ 
type, with a picturesque glimpse of the old chaise and barn beyond. 


In demolishing the old Tavern, Mr. 
Ives used the camera extensively as a mat- 
ter of record, and he was, incidentally, 
able to set at rest the contention that be- 
cause the Tavern had eight windows across 
the facade instead of six, it did not follow 
the original design but constituted a later 
addition. His investigations showed that 
there was nothing in the foundation or 
walls to show that such was the case. And 
while, as Mr. Ives explained, most of the 
Colonial houses of this type did have but 


The.tap-room with its hospitable fireplace, and the bar where the tavern losts of early days mixed 
the drinks for which they were so justly famous. 
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six windows, there are still examples to be 
found in New England, of which the 
Brookfield Tavern is one, that show this 
variation from the usual style. 

The Brookfield Tavern to-day occupies 
a ridge beside the old post road, and is 
reached from the street by a quaint wind- 
ing pathway of stepping-stones that leads 
to the front door. Mr. Ives has ingen- 
iously supplied a sympathetic background 
for the ancient relic with a well-sweep at 
one side, while on the other side is an open 
shed containing the original stagecoach in 
a brave new dress of blue and buff. Hap- 
pily, the faded and somewhat tattered 
lining remains to render more forcible, by 
way of contrast, the old days and the new, 
and helps us to visualize in a delightful 
fashion the time when comely maidens in 
calash and crinoline glanced shyly down 
from their eyrie atop the stage, and gallant 
British officers in scarlet met their glances 
with frank admiration or overt stare. 

From the simple Colonial doorway one 
enters a tiny entry, quite disproportionate 
to the size of the apartments that stretch 
away on either side, but typical of the 
houses of that day. Both the walls and 
the woodwork are painted a deep and not 
unpleasing blue, after the old-time custom 
of giving each room a distinctive color of 
its own. A narrow box stairway rises pre- 
cipitously to the upper floor, where is the 
great ballroom with the fiddler’s gallery 
and a state bedchamber. A small window 
opens into the bar where, in tavern days, 
the ‘stirrup-cup’ was passed out to the 
occupants of the stage. 

The tap-room to the left quite naturally 
holds the centre of interest, for, low-ceiled 
and charmingly paneled, it is an apart- 
ment worthy of its hospitable intent. It 
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The two photographs on this page show the ladies ‘withdrawing-room,’ also used as an emergency 

bedroom. The woodwork here is no less charming than that of the dining-room, and the antiques of 

which it boasts would rival the Colonial specimens in a museum. Among the latter 1s a tavern bed 

dressed in chintz, a cherry highboy, and a chest on base with scalloped stretchers. Here is, also, 
a great wing chair which belonged to General Putnam. 


fairly radiates good cheer, and one can 
well imagine with what rejoicing the weary 
traveler, benumbed and chilled by his long 
journey, entered the room where the light 
of the blazing logs played over its mellow 
pink walls and touched with silver shafts 
the mugs of shining pewter and the crystal 
flip-glasses which, in neat array, shone 
down, from the shelves of the well-stocked 
bar. 

The stranger was sure of a cheerful wel- 





come and a hot drink, for the hospitable 
loggerhead was thrust into the depths of 
the red-hot ashes ready to mull a mug of 
ale at a moment’s notice. All the ancient 
equipment is to be found in the bar, a 
small cubicle to the right of the chimney- 
place. Beside the tankards, mugs, and 
glasses, are great wooden beakers, suffi- 
ciently capacious to hold two quarts, and 
graceful Georgian measures that range in 
size from those holding a gill to those that 
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can easily accommodate a full quart. 
There are also sugar- and nutmeg-graters, 
copper flip-heaters, and toddy-sticks of 
the sort that, in Colonial days, no self-re- 
specting bar would be without. 

Fitting into this typical background of 
Colonial days is a rare collection of furni- 
ture, from the hands of seventeenth-cen- 
tury craftsmen, which forms what is, per- 
haps, the most notable feature of the 
restoration of the Brookfield Tavern. 
From a historical standpoint the collection 
cannot be over-estimated, for, even in 
museums, it is rare to find such charming 
specimens of furniture of the sort that an- 
tedates mahogany. To many persons 
antique furniture means mahogany, but 
long before Chippendale made this wood 
popular, the native American woods, such 
as maple, pear, apple, oak, hickory, and 
pine, were used exclusively for furniture, 
most of which has long ago succumbed to 
the ravages of time. 

One of the peculiarly delightful pieces is 
the Elder Brewster chair, sufficiently fine 
and ample for even such a dignified per- 
sonage as the early Puritan must have 
been. The three Carver chairs, represen- 
tative of the type brought over by the 
first Governor of Massachusetts, possess 
both simplicity and charm. The ‘writing- 
arm Windsor,’ with a hoop-comb back, is 
not only an authentic piece, but has his- 
toric interest as well, as it came from the 
home of General Israel Putnam in Red- 
ding, Connecticut. 

A tap-room table with rat-tail feet is an 
appropriate and very rare piece. There are 
a Spanish fiddle-back chair with scalloped 
stretchers, a butterfly table of curly 
maple, and a fireside settle of pine. By no 
means the least interesting, in many re- 
spects, perhaps, the most unusual, part of 
the furnishings, is the collection of primi- 
tive lighting-fixtures, including sconces, 
candelabra, smoking tongues, and chair- 
side candlesticks. They are made of 
wrought iron in the simplest of patterns, 
but invariably are clever enough in style 
and construction to make one wonder 
why the same idea has not been put in use 
to-day. 

No less interesting than the tap-room, 
though lacking somewhat in traditional 
sentiment, is the dining-room with its rare 
seventeenth-century paneling and wealth 
of Colonial treasures. The soft painted 
Colonial yellow walls and woodwork are 
complementary to the pine, oak, maple, 
and apple-wood furniture and find a 
brilliant reflection in the Colonial silver on 
the sideboard and in the pewter porringers 
that hang on the walls. To try to select 
from the treasures gathered there any for 
special mention were treason, for all have 
both history and tradition to distinguish 
them; and yet, not to mention the gate- 
legged table, the finger armchairs for host 
and hostess and the side chairs with fan 
backs to accompany (Continued on page 68) 
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From the steps of the terrace a path leads into the woods, discovering a resting-place with seat and wall of 


HERE is in the heart of many of usa 

love of the wild, and a desire to have 

in our gardens some bit of wild plant- 
ing. Perhaps it is an open sweep of asters 
and bracken, gleaming in the autumn sun, 
that we have set our heart on; perhaps it is 
a swamp starred with orchids, and beyond, 
pickerel weed and pond-lilies growing in 
open water; perhaps it is woodland, with 
dogwood and red-bud under great trees, or 
a little pine grove with a group of Indian- 
pipes popping through the carpet of pine 
needles. Whatever the picture that we 
have seen, it is as truly a garden picture as 
any in a man-made garden. 

The question is: ‘ Will it bear transpor- 
tation?’ ‘Can this wild planting be suc- 
cessfully copied?’ Unfortunately it cannot, 
except under certain conditions. To be 
beautiful in its new setting, the planting 
must look natural; it must settle into its 
surroundings as if the seeds had been 
strewn by the wind itself. On a large es- 
tate this is always possible. There is space 


stone, and a tiny trickling fountain. 


The Wild Garden 


Tits Relation to the House 
By ROSE GREELY 


to begin the wild growth gradually, to 
create an illusion of its being natural. 

With a small place the problem is not so 
simple. The house, which is after all an 
unnatural object in a landscape, must dom- 
inate its immediate vicinity. It must 
be the centre of the picture. The grounds 
immediately around it must be laid out on 
architectural lines, first to tie the house to 
the landscape, and second to make some 
part of the grounds livable. This setting 
for the house usually takes the form of a 
terrace. The house and terrace take up 
perhaps a large part of the lot. Whether 
or not wild planting is possible on any 
other part of it depends on the character 
of the adjoining country. 

The lot may be one of a surburban de- 
velopment, with sophisticated outside sur- 
roundings; a concrete side-walk, perhaps, 
in front, and clipped lawns, or the hard 
line of boundary fences, on either side. 
Without room to hide entirely outside 
conditions, or to get away from the archi- 
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tectural mass of the house, there could be 
no feeling of reality in wild growth. Na- 
tive planting would not settle into the sur- 
roundings, but would be an affectation. 
The grounds call rather for the formal 
treatment of hedged flower gardens, and 
trees on open sweeps of lawn. 

On the other hand, the lot may be fortu- 
nately situated, in wild, rugged and beau- 
tiful country. It may look out on hillsides 
of oak and cedar, and out-cropping ledges 
seamed with ferns, and half-hidden in the 
spring by a white wave of blossoming shad- 
bush. This indeed is a lot for wild plant- 
ing. Let the character of the country 
dominate it. Add sweet pepper bush for 
summer blooming, and high-bush blue- 
berry to vie, in the fall, with the deeper 
red of the frost-stained oaks. When the 
whole character of the country is so per- 
sistent, the size of the individual lots will 
not matter, because the boundaries, walls 
and fences as they may be, will count only 
as incidents in a great composition. The 
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picture from one hill- 
side will include the 
pond and trees be- 
yond the fence. 

This picturesque 
type of country 
should influence the 
house which is to be 
built upon it. The 
building should be in- 
formal, growing up 
like part of the ledge 
upon which it is built. 
But, however in- 
formal the house may 
be, there should be 
some transition 
tween it and the wild 
planting. Frequent- 
ly this transition 1s 
simply a terrace upon 
which the house 
opens, an out-door 
living-room — com- 
fortable, half-shel- 
tered, but with all the 
country-side spread 
out before it. 

A terrace of this 


The lower level of the ter- 
race. Simple stone re- 
taining walls, stone seat, 


and half-formal planting 
of evergreens make this 
terrace beautiful. 
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The upper level of the 
terrace with bird-bath, 
ferns, and seat. The 
terrace and wild garden 
were designed and plant- 
ed by Miss Sherwood, an 
artist and former owner. 
Some recent planting has 
been added by Fletcher 
Steele, landscape archi- 
tect. 


sort is shown in 
these pictures of the 
grounds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Jack- 
son, of Milton, Mass- 
achusetts, planned 
by Miss Sherwood, an 
artist and former 
owner. They.admir- 
ably illustrate the de- 
velopment of the 
picturesque natural 
site. The native 
planting has been 
carefully studied and 
supplemented. In 
every direction, one 
sees pictures — pic- 
tures formed of grass 
and shrubs and trees, 
of sappling fence and 
vines, of water and 
ledge and _ flowers. 
Trees and shrubs, 
growing in an appar- 
ently natural state at 
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the foot of a great ledge, partly enclose the 
house-terrace. This terrace, cunningly fit- 
ted between the house and the face of the 
ledge, is in three levels. The two lower 
levels, gravel-floored, are like two small 
rooms. The lowest is open to the sun. 
Simple stone re- 
taining walls, a 
stone seat, and a 
half-formal plant- 
ing of evergreens, 
make it beautiful. 
The middle level, 
shaded by a vine- 
clad arbor, is an 
ideal summer liv- 
ing-room. From it 
one enjoys the 
splash of a tiny bird 
fountain on the up- 
perterrace. And, as 
the sun goes down, 
one may venture 
out of its shelter, to 
the upper terrace 
seat, built into the 
retaining wall and 
half-banked with 
ferns. From this 
seat the shrubs 
open to show a 
view of simple sap- 
pling fence, hidden 
here and there by 
shad-bush and wild 
azaleas, and be- 
yond, the silver 
sheet of a neigh- 
bor’s pond. 

From the steps 
of the terrace a 
path leads down 
among the trees, 
discovering a rest- 
ing place with seat 
and wall of stone 
and a tiny trick- 
ling fountain, and 
further on the 
flower garden built 
into the side of a 
hill. Above the gar- 
den a seat, backed 
with shrubbery, 
looks over a vine- 
clad fence to the 
river. At the other 
side, below the trees that seclude the ter- 
race, the woods open into a ‘play-glade’ 
for the children, and beyond that, seem- 
ingly natural planting again, to screen the 
garage and the service court. 

All summer long the grass is starred 
with flowers. With the first early green of 
spring come snowdrops and crocuses, and 
scillas massed, like mantles of blue flung 
on the ground. Then come downy yellow 
violets half-hidden by the lengthening 
blades of grass; then, when this has formed 
a carpet, it is thick with blue violets, and 


THE HOUSE BEAUT 
clumps of daffodils planted years ago and 
long since run wild. Summer brings its 


own bloom in daisies and buttercups and 
the clear blue of cornflowers. Then Sep- 
tember comes with a gray-blue smoke of 
asters against the vellowing grass. 





Through an arched entrance to the garden. The borders count only as incidents in a great composition. 
The picture from the hillside includes the pond and trees beyond the fence. 


At the edge of the play-glade, a little 
stream runs down to the neighbor’s pond. 
As water, it counts not at all, for it is never 
more than a trickle, and often not that. 
But it is valued for its elderberry bushes, 
luxuriating in the wet soil; for the pic- 
turesqueness of its little sapling bridge; 
for the handful of cardinal flowers that 
mark its progress; and, in the spring rains, 
for its bell-like sound of running water. 

The planting of the wild garden is in- 
deed admirably handled. Not all the 
shrubs are native, but thev are all shrubs 
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that fit into the background as if they 
were native. The architectural details of 
moss-covered wall and seat, the terrace 
and its definite bed of half-formal ever- 
greens, are blended with the native plants 
by sedums growing in the crannies of the 
rock and wild col- 
umbine on the 
ledge, peeping over 
the wall. It is a 
garden to win the 
heart of a lover of 
the wild. 

To some people, 
the stream may 
seem less beautiful 
than a canal of 
water bordered in 
marble; the neigh- 
bor’s pond, less 
satisfying than a 
formal fountain; 
the play-glade, 
simply a meadow; 
and the terrace a 
poor thing because 
it has no limestone 
balustrade. To 
them a wild garden 
is no garden at all. 
They talk only in 
terms of formal 
planting. But 
what makes a 
garden? Not only 
flowers and grow- 
ing things, not only 
fountains and _ar- 
bors, not only sun 
and shadow, but 
the combination of 
some or all of these 
elements into a pic- 
ture —a picture 
which, while it may 
be composed of 
purely natural 
things, yet has all 
the essentials of 
art. Whethera 
garden be wild or 
formal, to be a 
garden it must pass 
the requirements of 
unity, of balance, 
of harmony in line 
and color, that any 
landscape painting must pass. But while 
painting is static, the garden elements 
are constantly changing and not only 
is there this factor of seasonal change 
to consider, there is the additional prob- 
lem of the constantly shifting viewpoint 
and the necessity of including in the 
picture units beyond the gardener’s juris- 
diction. All must be harmonized into 
one composition, and he is an artist in- 
deed who can bring such distant and vary- 
ing factors together into a picture which, 
from no angle, violates the canons of art. 
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An interesting collection of shapes that show the ‘feel of the hand.’ They range in color from Egyptian scarab 
to midnight sky; from straw to pumpkin yellow, from pearl to rose pink, and from fawn color to black. 


The Paul Revere Pottery 


An American Craft Industry 


OR the ceramic industry the words ‘made in America’ have 

but recently acquired new significance. Prior to April, 

1917, ‘made in France, or Italy, or Germany’ were the 
marks inevitably preferred. 

Those marks have been recognized as symbols of a technique 
of workmanship acquired through centuries of unhasting, skillful ( 
work and a jovousness of color, the component parts of which 
remain an Old-World secret. In every part of Europe one stum- 
bles upon charming little workshops where happy craftsmen, all 
unconscious of their power, catch up lumps of clay and twirl them 
into objects which successfully combine beauty with usefulness. 

In many an American home to-day one recognizes the output ¢ 
of little potteries perched among the cliffs of Capri, straggling 
along the canal banks of Holland, nestling among firs of the Black 
Forest, or standing in flowery meadows surrounded by the lofty 
snow mountains of Switzerland. The charm of these pieces lies in 
the fact that each shape is hand-wrought by one who loves his 
craft. Each piece has an individuality which only unhurried 
work can give. “je 

The American method of speeding up men and machines for ' 
the purpose of producing an enormous output of pieces dupli- 
cated so many times that they can be readily, because cheaply, 
sold has given us imitations by the thousand of beautiful shapes, 
colors, and designs, but it can never give an imitation of the indi- i 
vidual touch which real contact of hand and clay gives to a piece. 

It is the ‘feel of the hand’ together with the nationality ex- 
pressed by the piece which causes so many Americans to bring 
home plates, pitchers, bowls, and vases, which later on may be- 
come museum pieces. The use of the word nationality may be 
considered forced in this connection, but surely Delft ware is all 
Dutch, Copenhagen all Danish, Sévres all French, and Cantigali 
all Italian. Each belongs distinctly to the country in which it is 
made and storks, dainty ladies, windmills, and modeled, rosy 
America, too, can boast of a charming little workshop where the pottery is pomegranates each speak of Danish, French, Dutch, or Italian 

wrought by those who love their craft. origin, as the case may be. (Continued on page 70) 
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Mantel clock made by Simon Willard. This 


brass-dial mahogany mantel-clock bears the in- 
scription Simon Willard, Grafton, which proves 
ihat it was made before 1780, as at that date he 
moved to Roxbury, Massachusetts. Below the 
facets engraved ‘Warranted to Mr. David Burns.’ 


Diamond-shaped banjo clock made by 
Simon Willard. The design is carried 
out even to the smallest detail, a diamond 
instead of a dot being painted on the face 
outside of the hours. There are thirteen 
gold stars on the upright glass and a like 
number compose the diamond design on 
the lower glass. The case is of mahogany 
beautifully inlaid. 


Rare Clocks 


From the Collection of M. H. Lombard 


CLOCK comes, perhaps, the nearest 
to being a thing of life of any inani- 
mate object one can collect. Simon 

Willard, the greatest clock-maker of this 
well-known family, was born in 1753 and 
died in 1848 at the age of ninety-five years. 
His clocks are mostly from one hundred to 
one hundred and forty years old. Although 
they have whispered out each second and 
many of them have spoken in their musi- 
cal tones each hour during that time, they 
apparently have constitutions that are 
strong enough to prolong their lives an- 
other century or so. 

Simon Willard did his work thoroughly. 
Every clock made by him was beautifully 
done. He was a man of genius and, as 
these illustrations show, demonstrated this 
genius successfully in the art of clock- 
making. 


This miniature hall-clock, made by Sis.ion Wil- 
lard, while only four feet high, retains the sane 
graceful appearance as Simon Willard’s tall 
clocks. It has a brass dial and strikes. A ship 
rocks above the dial. The case is of mahogany 
and inlaid, and has a removable bonnet. ‘No. 
16’ engraved on the dial shows it to be one of his 
early clocks. 





First lighthouse clock made by Simon Willard, 
in 1782. The old key bears that date, and the 
initials S. W. It stands about twenty inches 
high, and the mahogany case has marine pic- 
tures painted on the front and sides. A ship 
rocks at the top as the pendulum swings. 


This ornamental clock, made by Aaron 
Willard, is another example of the 
family’s versatility. It has a gold front 
and the lower glass, which is convex, bears 
the painting of ‘Commerce.’ The upright 
glass is flat and attractively decorated. 











Our Fifth Avenue Looking-Glass 


HE Looking-Glass of Fifth Avenue might more widely and 

appropriately be termed the looking-glass of the World. 

Since the Great Upheaval, New York reflects more clearly 

than ever before the modern universe. From far and wide the 

treasures of all times and places have found their way to this 
metropolis. 

The great museum uptown is not the only place where we 
may find the finest examples of workmanship from the Old 
World. Many of our modern designs, inspired by the best 
examples of the cabinet-maker’s art, reflect the most interesting 
phases of the world’s craftsmanship. Taking the practical and 
the artistic from the household furnishings of earlier days, we 
have made useful and beautiful reproductions. Not depending 
on the elaborate or formal periods, we rely on the intermingling 
of the old and the 
new, on color, 
scale, and happy 
arrangement, to 
make our homes 
attractive and 
livable. 

Perhaps the 
most important 
and least realized 
of these elements 
is scale. The av- 
erage person has 
little regard for the 
relationship of in- 
dividual pieces, 
either to each oth- 
er in size or pe- 
riod, or to their ar- 
chitectural setting. 
There are certain 
periods, however, 
which blend to- 
gether to form a 
delightful ensem- 
ble, such as Louis 
XV, Louis XVI, 
Venetian, and Chi- 
nese. And so with 
other centuries, 
contemporary styles, and transition periods; with their blending 
of various woods — walnut, satinwood, tulipwood — and painted 
pieces in soft antique tones of blue, green, cream, and gold, 
they may often be combined to form a harmonious whole. 

This brings us to the importance of color scheme with relation 
to the various periods. Strong colors in fabrics were naturally 
in harmony with the massive furnishings of the earlier periods. 
As the furniture grew more delicate, the color values grew 
lighter. To-day it is not unusual to find velvets, satins, taffetas, 
and brocades combined with the lovely old classic Toile-de-jouy. 
For the more simple ‘Country-House’ decoration, we find 
glazed chintzes of gay-colored flowers covering the upholstered 
sofas and chairs, with plain glazed chintzes of corresponding 
colors for the curtains. 

Mirrors always form an important note in every type of 
house, and they are most effective when they are used as doors, 
as in the accompanying photograph, which shows the en- 
trance hall and the small French reception room of a New 
York apartment. The glass of these doors, cut in small squares 
and joined with delicate crystal rosettes is truly decorative, and 
in this case reflects the necessary color from the opposite side of 
the room, and gives an effect of spaciousness. 
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Entrance hall and the small French reception room of a New York apartment. Decorated by Thedlow. 
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At this point it might be well to mention the extreme im- 
portance of restful and interesting arrangement of furniture. 
The whole atmosphere of a room may often be improved by 
a few intelligent changes, such as placing a desk near the win- 
dow where the light will fall over the left shoulder, arranging 
the small smoking tables within easy reach of the sofa and 
chairs, and grouping the upholstered furniture in such a way 
that conversationalists may enjoy themselves equally in differ- 
ent parts of the room. All these principles sound simple, but 
how many times an expert has been found necessary to apply 
them successfully! 

A wave of simplicity passing over the world has touched New 
York and brought forward there many new mediums with which 
to work — mediums which in former years would have been 
considered taboo, 
such as iron used 
extensively in ar- 
ticles where per- 
haps only brass or 
polished woods 
were considered 
acceptable. Then, 
too, we are con- 
tinually seeing ef- 
fective new lamp- 
shades composed 
of the simplest ma- 
terials, such as 
heavy paper 
painted to resem- 
ble parchment and 
adorned with a few 
bright lines and 
figures, or an old 
retouched fashion 
print. Those, also, 
of dotted swiss 
with delicate ruf- 
fles edged with col- 
ored valenciennes 
laceand bow-knots 
of French ribbon 
are as pleasing as 
they are simple. 

In keeping with this wave of simplicity are the new shops, 
springing up continually in the side streets and the less prominent 
avenues, which are making a specialty of the articles connected 
with our period of history, a period of enforced economy, but one 
which has given us the treasure of simple design, the early Amer- 
ican blown glass, the hand-woven rugs, and, above all, the old 
maple furniture. 

There is one shop in particular which makes a specialty of 
old bedspreads and old pieces of chintz and brocades and fringes, 
the hand-made blocks and looms from which these were made 
having long since been lost or destroyed. Bands of these old 
chintzes have been utilized in most unusual and individual ways, 
by combining them with an appropriate plain-colored material for 
curtains and bedspreads; and the odd lengths of braids and fringes 
have given a subtle Old-World touch to many a brocade pillow, 
lamp-shade, table-cover, or even a piece of upholstered furniture. 

The lamps of earlier times are also being brought out to the 
light and fitted with electric bulbs. With their odd shapes and 
delicate ‘chimneys,’ they are especially attractive for the 
dressing-table. Fortunate is the person who has inherited 
specimens of the first ‘glass lamps’ and tiny old metal ‘spark- 
ing lamps,’ at present so very rare. 
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How to Recognize 


IR ROBERT WALPOLE, prime minister 
S of England, in order to conciliate the 
powerful Guild of Cabinet Makers, removed 
the duty on Mahogany logs in 1733. 
Mahogany furniture and interior trim im- 
mediately became popular and the four 
Master Furniture Builders of the Georgian 
period: Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
the Adam Brothers, and their contempo- 
raries, used Mahogany to the exclusion of 
other woods. 


Chippendale, in his widely quoted book 
on furniture, writes of ‘‘building for the 
future,’’ and it is a fact that the magnificent 
grain and mellow red tones of the early 
English Mahogany have come down to us 
unimpaired through their two centuries of 
sturdy service. 


Genuine Mahogany when it is properly 
finished always 
shows the beautiful 
characteristic grain 
of this ‘‘King of 







Genuine Mahogany 


Imitation Mahogany, so called ‘‘Mahog- 
anized’”’ furniture, fails to show the open 
pattern and the delightful mellow tone of 
Genuine Mahogany. It is true that imita- 
tion Mahogany furniture can be stained an 
approximate Mahogany color, but the 
beautiful open grain of Genuine Mahogany 
cannot be successfully imitated. 


Remember this when you are buying 
Mahogany furniture. Look for the open 
characteristic grain and as a further safe- 
guard, insist upon the real Mahogany 
color. Do not buy furniture that is stained 
so dark that you cannot distinguish the true 
Mahogany finish. 


Your dealer can further protect you. Ask 
ih' him to guarantee that the 

article you are buying ts 

Genuine Mahogany. 


And when you note 
the Genuine Mahogany 
, grain and the diversified 
mellow color, you can 








Woods.” True Ma- (yy ! a) 


color is so typical ™ 
that it needs to be 
seen but once to be 
always recognized. 





i _restassured that the Genu- 
“ji, ine Mahogany furniture 
wi; you are buying today, 
' will be treasured by your 
children’s children. 


After all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 





MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, 347 Madison Avenue, 


NEW YORK 











Columbine makes an attractive window garden. 


Garden . and . Orchard 





erally neglected. 
Very often these 
are little, if any, 
more expensive 
than the common kinds, and they 
are certainly worth more in the 
household. 

These flowers, which are different, 
may belong toany of the great groups 
commonly in use. They may be 
spring-flowering or summer-flower- 
ing bulbs. They may be perennials 
brought in from the garden, or they 
may be the regular types of tender 
flowers grown for home adornment. 

Among the more important mem- 
bers of the group first named — the 
spring-flowering bulbs—are the 
hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, and daf- 
fodils. Some varieties of these are 
very generally grown, but too often, 
in the case of the tulips and daffo- 
dils, they are the double types, which 
have lost most of the charm that 
goes with the single flowers. There 
are so many beautiful sorts of the 
daffodils that one may easily grow 
flowers which have the interest of 
novelty to most persons who will 
see them. Very few people know, 
for example, the worderful charm 
of the hoop-petticoat daffodils, with 
flowers varying so from the regular 
type that one scarcely realizes at 
first that they belong to the group. 
At the opposite extreme are the 
massive blooms of such varieties as 
King Alfred or Van Waverens Giant. 
And between these are a group 
of varieties of medium size but 





N these chilly days of midwinter a flower’s 

a flower, whether it be the plebeian 
geranium or the rarest orchid, and one is 
grateful for its cheer, no matter how modest 
it may be. But in this, as in other things, 
variety is the spice of life, and the interest of 
the window-garden display may be greatly in- 
creased by a little care in selecting and grow- 
ing some of the many house-plants now gen- 


Variety in Winter Blooms 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





It is difficult to force successfully, under house conditions, 
most of the summer-flowering bulbs, but a special set of the 
beautiful Gladiolus is now available for winter forcing. 
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wonderful attraction including such sorts as Lucifer, with its 
white petals and glowing cup of orange-red, Firebrand, with 
creamy petals and fiery red cup, Lady Godiva, with white petals, 
and yellow cup rimmed with orange-scarlet, and the beautiful 
White Lady — a variety so distinctive as to attract immediate 
attention from everyone who sees it. 

Then there are also the new and still too little known varieties 
of the Poetaz Narcissus group. In these are happily combined the 
hardiness and size of the Poet’s Narcissus with the many flowers 


on a stalk of Tazelta or Paper-W hite 
group. Half a dozen excellent varie- 
ties of this type have already been 
developed by the art of the hybridi- 
zer. Alsace is one of the earliest and 
so is good for forcing in the house. 
It has large white flowers with yel- 
low centres. Jrene is primrose 
yellow with orange centre and is 
remarkable for the many flowers 
borne upon each stalk. Klondike is 
a beautiful yellow sort, and Triumph 
is notable for the fact that its white 
flowers are larger than any other in 
the group. 

Other spring-flowering bulbs, too 
seldom grown in window-gardens, 
are the true jonquils, especially the 
Campernelle types, and the lovely 
striped Crocuses. The Freesias, 
also, are readily grown indoors, and 
their clusters of fragrant flowers are 
very welcome in the bleak days of 
midwinter. 

It is more difficult to force suc- 
cessfully under house conditions 
most of the summer-flowering bulbs, 
but there is a special set of vari- 
eties of the beautiful Gladiolus now 
available for winter forcing. If one 
has a greenhouse this is a very sim- 
ple process, but even in the window- 
garden excellent results may be 
obtained. The earlier the bulbs are 
planted, the better they will do. 
Among the varieties well suited for 
this purpose are these: Blushing 
Bride, Fire King, The Bride, Crim- 
son Queen, Peach Blossom, Rosy 
Gem, and (Continued on page 72) 
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= Erve ‘You 
RANE branches and exhibit rooms 
are much more than sales establish- 
ments. They are carefully organized 
and equipped centers of co-overation for buyers 
of plumbing, sanitation and heating equipment. 
They display for your inspection and comparison 
complete assortments of fixtures, as they appear in 
w use; show you the effects obtained through various 


fixture assemblies, as in bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries; aid you in investigating the minutest de- 
tails,,and advise you with regard to every point of 
comfort, convenience, beauty and durability. 


They provide the practical co-operation of Crane 
plumbing, sanitation and heating specialists. They 
give you the advantage of obtaining the complete 
installations—concealed pipelines and fittings as well 
as all visible fixtures—through a single organization 
with sixty-six years of service to the American public 
behind it. And finally they safeguard your every 
selection with uniform Crane quality. 
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Vow Mine Bay 


The thoroughness and reliability ot Crane 
Service for private homes apply equally to 
: business buildings, hotels, apartments, public 
1 institutions and the industrial field. 
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We invite you to call with your architect 
and use the full resources of the nearest 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. 

















We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
i valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 

ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 

sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 

trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 

. THERE ISA NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. *LINCOLN, NEB. POCATELLO, IDAHO 


; "PORTLAND, ME. 
"LOWELL, MASS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


"BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE OMAHA, NEB, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
“MADISON, WIS. 


“WORCESTER, MASS. 
,SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
*NEW LONDON, CONN. 
SWATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARLEM, N. Y. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
*uTICA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


*ERIE, PA. 
*WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
*PITTSBURGH, PA. 
READING, PA. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
“CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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"NASHVILLE, TENN. 


*JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


*MOBILE, ALA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
“NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*SHREVEPORT, LA. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
*EVANSVILLE, IND. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
"FT. WAYNE, IND. 


- *SOUTH BEND, IND. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
*SAGINAW, MICH. 


23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST., 
1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 


CRANE CoO. 


CHICAGO 
VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 


833 S. MICHIGAN AVE., 


SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


To which the public is cordially invited 


WoRKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 


CRANE 


NEW YORK 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“AURORA, ILL, 
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*SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
*TOPEKA, KAN. 
*sT. JOSEPH, MO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
“CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
WINONA, MINN. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
FARGO, N. D. 
ABERDEEN, S. D. 
WATERTOWN, S. D. 
*DENVER, COLO. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
"ABERDEEN, WASH. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RENO, NEV. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
*SAN JOSE, CAL. 
*FRESNO, CAL. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CAL 
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CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
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*BIRMINGHAM, “MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 
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Choosing the Woodwork 


As Seen by the Architect Who Is Also a Housekeeper 


HEN there 
WA rrives that 

delightful 
moment when you 
decide to build a 
house, the moment 
that is the culmi- 
nation of months of 
figuring and waver- 
ing decisions, then 
you, the house- 
keeper, take cer- 
tain matters into 
your own hands, 
and plot and plan 
those portions of 
the house that you 
consider distinctly 
your province. The 
type and character 
of the house, the 
minimum amount 
of space consistent 
with your habits of 
living (it is always 
the minimum with 
the small householder), have been decided 
upon, and you are trusting your architect 
to clothe your desires and demands in an 
expression both appropriate and beautiful. 
You have read numerous articles on linen 
closets, electrical appliances, and well- 
arranged and well-equipped kitchens, so 
that, as your contribution, you appoint 
yourself clerk-of-the-works in household 
matters, for you intend to see to it that 
the relation of working units is according 
to the modern idea of the service portion 
of the house as a laboratory. 

For the profession of homemaking to 
succeed, there needs to be just such sym- 
pathetic interchange of ideas between the 
householder and the architect. On the 
client’s side there has been too little under- 
standing of architecture as an art, and the 
purposes and aims of the architect; on the 
architect’s side, too little comprehension 
of the business of the home. To-day these 
two points of view are converging. Any 
interpretation of either side that will help 
the ideals of the one to coincide with the 
ideals of the other will make for better 
homes and better architecture. 

It is with these ideas in mind that the 
following information is offered in a realm 
into which the investigations of the 
housekeeper seem as yet to have pene- 
trated little. 

Labor-saving devices and _ scientific 
routing have been accepted and largely 
adopted, but little attention has been 
given to the possibilities of saving time by 
a more intelligent consideration of the 
amount of woodwork to be used in a house 
and, more particularly, the character of 
this woodwork. Probably the least amount 











of wood finish that can be used is the wood- 
work around doors and windows, doors, 
the baseboard and floors, though invari- 
ably there will be also, in the average 
small house, some kind of stair-rail and 
baluster, at least one mantle, and some 
cornice or picture molding. Now, every 
housekeeper knows that few parts of the 
house require more attention than wood- 
work, and some of you, in moments of 
desperate contemplation of endlessly re- 
curring hours of dusting and cleaning, 
have been tempted to banish all but the 
absolutely essential. 

‘If there must be some woodwork,’ you 
say, ‘then why not have that made with 


Courtesy of the Frank Cousins Art Co. 
Even simple woodwork will add to a room richness, color, and the variety of broken surfaces. 
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plain surfaces only, 
and why have pan- 
eling and mold- 
ings if the house 
can be built with- 
out them?’ 

‘But woodwork,’ 
says the architect, 
‘adds richness and 
color and gives 
pleasing accent in 
its shade lines and 
broken levels.’ 

What then is the 
common ground be- 
tween these oppos- 
ing views where 
they may meet? It 
is true that rooms 
in houses built in 
the Italian manner, 
of the type that is 
being built much 
today in California, 
depend upon other 
factors for their 
charm than upon the sublety of shadows. 
They depend upon plain wall surfaces 
where texture is the note of interest, upon 
severe simplicity and large splashes of 
color. This type of room, however, is not 
appropriate for the majority of houses, 
and it is the average house that is here 
being considered, which needs a certain 
amount of woodwork for character and 
elegance. 

The question, then, resolves itself into 
this. Admitting that woodwork adds suffi- 
ciently to the house to warrant its use, and 
admitting that it is to a certain extent 
necessary, can it be simplified without 
losing its value architecturally? 

The answer is in the affirmative. In the 
first place, the woodwork around the doors 
and windows (the architect calls it door or 
window trim) can be made narrower than 
is usually the case, here not only to your 
advantage by saving you many feet of 
washable and dustable surface, but also to 
the improvement of the room in appear- 
ance. Only unquestioned custom has 
foisted upon you a trim five or six inches 
wide when four inches is sufficient. That 
only four inches is necessary can be seen 
by studying, in Fig. 1, the methods of 
building the framework around the door 
and window openings. You may ask, 
when you examine Figs. 1a and 1b, why 
there should be trim even as wide as four 
inches; but, if you will look carefully at 
the section of the window in Fig. 1c, you 
will see that there must be a piece of 
boarding large enough to cover the weight- 
box, in which is the mechanism of the 
double-hung window. It is better to make 
the trim four inches around both the doors 
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Automatic 
Temperature Control 


For warm air heating, just 
place the Sylphon Regitherm on 
any convenient wall in your 
residence and set the indicator, 
thereby insuring uniform tem- 
perature through its control of 


Te 


the dampers on your furnace. 
This little instrument is entirely 
self-contained ; there is no elec- 
tricity required, no clock work to 
wind or run down, and it is 
absolutely silent in action. It 
can be used with any furnace 
or boiler and even on systems 
where the steam is supplied 
from the outside. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $35 


Write for descriptive literature on 


as, the Sylphon Regitherm. 
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A beautiful, practical cover 
for your radiators 


| grow RADIATORS need no longer be the discordant note in other- 
wise beautiful homes. They can be covered in a manner that will 
convert them into attractive articles of furniture. 


The Ja-Nar is an exquisitely finished, scientifically designed radiator 
cabinet that performs these three important functions: 


It beautifies the radiators 
It protects wall coverings and draperies 
It gives greater heating comfort 


You know how quickly the walls, hangings and even the ceilings over 
exposed radiators become soiled. This cannot happen with the Ja-Nar, 
as all the heat is thrown forward into the room instead of upward. The 
air is warmed more uniformly than with exposed radiators. 


Each Ja-Nar is built of pressed steel, finished to match your woodwork 
and lined with heat insulating material. The top may be used for flower 
bowls or other objects and furniture may be placed beside it without fear 
of warping. Low radiators can be made into cozy window seats. 


You will be surprised at the moderate cost of equipping your house or 
apartment with Ja-Nars. Write for folder containing full particulars 
of their many unique features. It will be sent without charge to any per- 
son interested in beautiful home surroundings. Address department Y. 


THE FULTON COMPANY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of Leakless Radiator Valves, Temperature Regulators, Pressure Regulators 
and other SYLPHON Specialties. 
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and windows for the sake of uniformity in 
appearance, even though two or three 
inches would be enough in the case of the 
doors. In Fig. 1a again, you will see the 
usual method of applying the trim. 
Nailed to the header, or stick, which spans 
the opening, is a piece of wood called a 
ground, against which the plaster butts. 
The trim is then applied so that it covers 
the space left between the frame and the 
ground, and the joint between the ground 
and plaster. 

In Fig. rb you will see that the trim is 
laid flush with the plaster. This is applied 
in the following way. Before placing the 
trim, a temporary ground is used as in 
Fig. 1a, which is then replaced when the 
plaster is set, by the trim itself. This type 
of trim is mentioned because it can be 
used to advantage in the service portions 
of the house. As can be seen, it demands 
nice workmanship, as there is the possi- 
bility of leaving a crack between the trim 
and plaster, and because of this extra 
care it is more expensive. It is, however, 
decidedly easier to keep clean as it has a 
level surface and provides no projecting 
shelf for dust. 

The trim in the master’s portion of the 
house, however, is more appropriately 
made with some kind of molding as in 
Fig. 2. Except in the simplest type of 
house plain woodwork is too crude to ex- 
press the refinements of modern living. 
It is right here, when the question of mold- 
ings comes up, that you will need to be 
especially alert, for it is here that intelli- 
gent discrimination can save you many 
hours of labor. A careful observation of 
moldings will show you that while they 
may be divided into those beautiful and 
ugly, they may also be divided into dust- 
shedding or easily dusted ones, and those 
that are veritable dust-traps. The inter- 
esting point to be noted is that plenty of 
moldings desirable from your point of view 
have also great beauty of outline and 
grace of curve, and therefore are to be 
found among those that the architect 
would approve as beautiful. Fig. 3 shows 
moldings of the latter class, while Fig. 4 
shows the dust-traps. Both crowning (or 
those used as the top members in a series 
of moldings) and base moldings (or those 
used at the foot) are shown. In general, 
you will note that moldings with easy 
flowing curves and without deep crevices 
are easier to keep clean than those with 
exaggerated curves and deep, narrow in- 
dentations. 

The moldings that are used around the 
paneling in doors should be particularly 
watched. When you think of the mold- 
ings of fifty years ago, you perhaps rejoice 
that at least the pendulum has swung from 
the heavy, over-elaborate, deeply cut ones 
of mid-Victorian standards to those of 
simpler profile. But some of the moldings 
still in use on some stock doors would seem 
to refute this statement. Obviously, they 
are leftovers, still persisting because un- 
protested. It should be added, however, 
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that there are a few stock doors on the 
market with a molding of simple and 
pleasing line showing that there are some 
manufacturers who have seen the light. 
Flush doors, that is, doors without panels, 
may be obtained. They are made of pieces 
of equal thickness dovetailed together, 
and then the whole covered with veneer. 
They are at present more expensive than 
paneled doors, but the same thing holds 
true of them as of flush trim. If you com- 
pute your time in dollars and cents, as you 
should, you will undoubtedly decide that 
they will be an economy if used in the 
service portion of the house. Whether 
they may be used also in other parts of 
the house will be an individual problem 
to be determined by the type of house 
that is being built. In some rooms they 
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would be entirely appropriate while in 
others they would be out of harmony with 
the character of the other woodwork. 

The baseboard is one of the chief offen- 
ders among the dumbly accepted relics of 
the past. As usually made it is anywhere 
from six to nine inches wide, with a heavy, 
and most often, ugly, molding at the top. 
The use of this molding was originally to 
cover the joint between the plaster and 
the ground when the plaster was not car- 
ried to the floor. To-day, however, in the 
best work the ground is nailed to the under 
floor and the plaster carried to it. (See 
Fig 2.) This process makes the molding 
at the top of the baseboard unnecessary. 
Indeed, the baseboard itself might be 
reduced to a quarter-round molding if its 
only purpose were to cover the crack at 
the junction of the floor and the wall, but 
it has another function, which is to pro- 
tect the plaster from knocks of the broom 
or floor-mop (it is also sometimes called 
the mop-board), so that it seems worth 
retaining in some form. Also, it acts as 
an architectural member, serving as a 
base for the wall and giving a feeling of 
finish and support that a quarter-round 
could not do. 

A baseboard three and one-half inches 
to five inches wide and made of stock 
five-eighths inch thick, instead of seven- 
eighths, as is the custom, will be suffi- 
cient to give this effect of support and will 
be in better scale in most rooms in the 
average small house. This baseboard may 
be finished at the top with a molding of 
such simple profile as those shown, 
either added to the baseboard or cut on it. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

A quarter round may be added at the 
foot of the baseboard to cover any shrink- 
age between this and the floor. In the 
service portion and in the bathrooms 
where linoleum, tile, or composition is 
used for the floor, some form of sanitary 
base which carries the wall to the floor 
in a curved line will be better, as then all 
corners and cracks will be eliminated. 

An attempt has been made to point out 
to you, the housekeeper, how the care of 
woodwork may be minimized by discrimi- 
nating judgment in its choice and also to 
give a sufficient knowledge of its structural 
uses for you to be intelligent in this choice. 
The architectural value of woodwork has 
been emphasized in the hope that the 
appreciation of what it adds toa room may 
justify the adoption of some members 
that may not be structurally necessary, but 
that will add interest and variation. Each 
of you must decide for yourself whether 
the pleasure that any one of these will 
bring will compensate for the additional 
time consumed in its care. One definition 
of leisure is that it is time to enjoy the 
things that are worth while. If you arbi- 
trarily banish the things that are beautiful 
in order to obtain more leisure, you rob 
Peter to pay Paul, for you lay up for 
yourself time to enjoy those very things 
of which you first deprive yourself. 
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An Indiana Limestone Residence, Lake Shore Drive, Chicago ; Geo. W. Maher, Architect 


Build With Indiana Limestone— 
The Natural Stone 


Your own home—the realization of your dreams and desires! 

















For it you will select only the genuine, the true—everything that 
makes for perfection and permanence. Experience has proved to you 
that natural products are ultimately more economical than imitation 
materials. 
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And so it is with building materials. A natural stone such as beauti- 
ful Indiana Limestone costs no more than an imitation product. And 





i ; eat 

; its permanent, natural beauty cannot be imitated! 

: 

i 

j At your request we shall be pleased to send, without cost to you, our 
? interesting booklet giving practical designs of Indiana Limestone homes 





Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 777, Bedford, Ind. 











The largest deposit of natural stone 
in the world is located at Bedford 
and Bloomington, Indiana. The illus- 
tration to the left shows a view of 
one of the Indiana Limestone quarries 















































N the last few years | have received a 
good many hundred letters from men 
and women in every corner of the 

country asking me about electrical appli- 
ances. They have read some article | have 
written on electricity in the home and 
wanted to find out about this or that de- 
vice, and where to get it. In all these let- 
ters two things have impressed me as 
particularly striking — first, the tremen- 
dous interest that exists, and, second, the 
fact that there are so many people who do 
not realize that these electrical appliances 
are truly practical and in habitual use to- 
day in hundreds of thousands of homes. 

The questions that these people ask 
have been to me worth studying because 
they show what the modern household is 
thinking about in its problem of home- 
operation. This stands out clear. The 
idea of doing things electrically appeals to 
them. They are looking eagerly for ways 
to lessen work and save time in the keep- 
ing of the house. They believe that elec- 
trical appliances are wonderful things, 
ingenious and luxurious. But they balk 
at the idea — so many of them do — that 
the work that these appliances are fash- 
ioned for can be well done mechanically. 
It is the ironing of clothes mechanically, 
the washing of dishes in a machine, the 
refrigerating of food without ice that 
troubles them. They are inclined to say 
with the farmer who gazed 
at the circus giraffe, ‘’ Tain’t 
possibil.’ 

Here are the questions 
that the American house- 
wife and her husband are 
thinking over to-day: — 

1. Will an electric wash- 
ing-machine really wash 
clothes clean? Does it tear 
them? Is it really simple 
enough for a servant to use? 
Does it really save time as 
well as work? 

2. Isit possible for an elec- 
tric ironing-machine to do 
more than iron the flat- 
work? How can you put a 
shirtwaist through a roller? 
How can you iron a child’s 
dress? Does it really save 
enough time and effort to be 
worth the cost? 

3. Does the electric dish- 
washer really work? Isn't 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


The Adobe House Electrical 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


it more trouble to stack the dishes in and 
take them out, than to wash by hand? 
Does n’t it break glasses? Doesn't it 
leave them streaked? Is it really worth 
bothering with as long as it won’t wash 
pots and pans and you have to do them 
by hand anyway? 

4. How about the kitchen motor? Will 
it really mix bread, chop meat, freeze 
cream, and grind knives? Is it practical? 
Can an ordinary maid use it? Does it pay, 
or is it really an extravagance? 

5. Why doesn’t everybody cook by 
electricity, if the electric range is so suc- 
cessfulP Why can’t we use them here in 
my town if they are using them so much 
out West? We have heard about ranges 
for years. Why don’t we see more of them 
in use? 

6. How about these electric refrigera- 
tors we see advertised so much? Do they 
work? Are they cheaper than ice? Do 
they really save food longer? How do 
they work anywayr 

| have answered these questions frankly 
and as fully as | could, for the facts are 
open and clear to all who have looked into 
It. 

As to Number 1 — The clothes-washer 
does wash clothes clean and does n’t tear 
them or wear them as much as hand wash- 
ing, and any servant can use one— Negro, 
Slavic, Chinese, Mexican, they all are 
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Meals in the sun-parlor without fussing, because there’s an electric percolator, 


toaster, and waffle-iron on the table. 
60 
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doing it. It saves time and money. Go 
and try it once. 

As to Number 2— The ironing-ma- 
chine will iron 90 per cent of the regular 
weekly wash — shirts, waists, and chil- 
dren’s clothes, as well as all flat pieces. 
Only ruffles and fussy parts need to be 
finished off with the electric flatiron. It 
brings a great economy in time and money. 
Go and see a demonstration. 

As to Number 3 — The electric dish- 
washer really does work, and because you 
wash the dishes once a day instead of 
three times, it saves a lot of time, even 
though it does not do the pots and pans. 
You do not break half as many dishes as 
in hand washing. It washes clean. Go 
and see a demonstration. 

As to Number 4 — The kitchen motor 
is a wonderful labor- and time-saver. It 
does every job that can be handled by 
the turning of a crank. You ought to have 
one. 

As to Number 5 — Everybody does n’t 
cook by electricity for two reasons. Most 
of the people have not yet been converted, 
although countless thousands do cook by 
wire now. In the West they make elec- 
tricity by water-power, and it is cheaper; 
therefore, more people cook on electric 
ranges out there. But more and more are 
doing it in the East also, because it pays 
in many ways. 

As to Number 6 — The 
electric refrigerator is one 
of the greatest things that 
electricity has ever offered 
us. It will some day be in 
universal use. To-day they 
are being manufactured in 
small quantity and the cost 
is high, but they are worth 
it. They cost no more than 
ice to use and are better in 
every way. Go and look at 
one and see just how it 
works. 

You see, the issue is not 
whether the appliance is a 
good one or not, or why 
everybody is not already 
using it, but always it is the 
question of the job. Can 
clothes or dishes really be 
washed clean mechanically? 
Can you really refrigerate 
in the home without ice? 
There is no doubt in any- 
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: motors, at an average cost of about 50 cents 
= per week. 


= country. Send for our free booklet, “Soft 


_ The Permutit Company 
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Let Soft Water 
Beautify Your Skin 
and Hair 


HERE is nothing like Soft Water to 
beautify the skin and hair. It cleanses 
the pores of all impurities, leaving the 

skin soft and velvety and the hair fluffy and 
brilliant — it is Nature’s own tonic for the 
body. And you can have soft water from every 
faucet in your house, no matter how hard, how 
unsatisfactory your present water supply. 

A Permutit Water Softener transforms any 
water supply, automatically and without the 
use of chemicals, to a clear water that is actually 
softer than rain. It isa simple metal tank, con- 
taining Permutit, connected into your water 
supply line in the basement or other convenient 
spot, and operated under your ordinary house 
pressure without any additional pumps or 


It is fully guaranteed. 
Thousands are in use in all parts of the 


Water in Every Home.” 


30th Street and Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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John Russell Pope 
Architect 








Allen Lehman residence 
at Tarrytown, N. 
Send for booklet No. 29 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


Home Office New York 
112 South 16th St. cod Office 
Philadelphia co) 15 East 49th St. 
° Ky 
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Ihe Flectrical Refrigerator 
Jor Modern Homes 


Frigidaire is a practical, selt-con- 
tained, electric refrigerator. It 
automatically maintains a dry, 
constant temperature at least ten 
degrees colder than is possible 
with ice. 
Fruit chilled in Frigidaire comes 
to your table with a delicious 
freshness---equal to that which 
is usually associated with only 
the finest of hotel service. 
A special compartment provides 
the means for freezing drinking 
water into small cubes for table 
use. Here also ices and dainty 
desserts can be frozen. 
Frigidaire is now being demon- 
strated in all principal cities by 
our branch offices and distribu- 
tors. They will gladly explain 
its unusual features. 
An illustrated booklet describ- 
ing Frigidaire in detail will be 
mailed on request. 
Delco-Light Company 
Dayton, Ohio _:<ipee, 


The price of Frigidaire 
has recently been re- 
duced from $775 to 
$595 f. o. b. Dayton, 


CLEAN DRY ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
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body’s mind to-day about 
the electric percolator or 
grill or toaster or heat- 
pad. Everybody has seen 
them. Everybody has 
used them somewhere or 
seen them used. The 
electric fan has become 
a staple and everybody 
knows its value. The 
electric flatiron has been 
universally adopted. The 
electric vacuum cleaner 
has been thoroughly ap- 
proved by the public and 
has become standard 
household equipment. 
Clothes-washers are almost as popular. 
But these larger labor-savers bring new 
ideas of doing housework in a brand-new 
untried way and the mind balks at them 
a bit. The American household does not 
question the ingenuity of electrical ap- 
pliances, their convenience, and their 
comfort. It looks forward eagerly to the 
almost limitless possibilities of the further 
electrification of our homes. But when it 
comes to saying, ‘Shall we wash our dishes 
in a machine? Shall we throw our ice-box 
away? Shall we get a motor for our 
kitchen?’ — well, human nature clings to 
traditions, and so these household prob- 
lems take a lot of pondering. 

There is only one way to decide the 
matter, and that is to go and see. Think- 
ing about it, talking about it, does n’t get 
you anywhere, because your theorizing is 
all predicated on experience with the old 
ways. You cannot judge until you see and 
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The Adobe Home Electrical, near Los Angeles, California. 


try the new ways and test them on a 
fair comparison. And the electrical indus- 
try has begun to realize this, and instead 
of just talking about these larger labor- 
saving appliances, and advertising them, 
and showing them in stores and windows, 
they have begun to put them into homes 
on demonstration. And all through the 
country, ‘House Electric’ exhibitions are 
being organized, in which a modern house 
is furnished complete and equipped 
throughout with every electrical conven- 
ience and labor-saver, so that it is a home. 
Then the public is invited to call and see 
and try all these devices in their proper 
household setting where a woman and a 
man can see just what they are and how 
they work — and understand. 

These ‘House Electric’ demonstra- 
tions are extremely interesting. The story 
and these pictures of just one example 
show the idea and the value of them all. 
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This one, which was 
called ‘The Adobe Home 
Electrical,’ was staged 
in Southern California 
near Los Angeles, where 
a new modern house of 
the California Mission 
type was selected. It was 
outfitted handsomely 
with all the furniture, 
rugs, pictures, hangings, 
and personal things need- 
ed to give it the spirit 
of a living home, and it 
was equipped with every 
comfort and convenience 
that electricity can pro- 
vide. Of course, it was advertised broad- 
ly, but electrical appliances have been 
continuously advertised and sold in Los 
Angeles for many years. In a period of 
three weeks, however, from January 20 
to February 13, 1921, seventy-five thou- 
sand people visited this house. Visitors 
were received each day from 2 to 10 P.M. 
On the last day 6900 people came, and 
some had motored as far as one hun- 
dred miles. 

Of course, as a business enterprise, it 
was exiremely profitable. Appliances of 
every kind were sold, thousands of them. 
Hundreds of people gave orders to have 
their homes wired or to change their 
lighting-systems. Somebody bought the 
house itself. Other people asked to buy 
the furnishings, which had been lent by 
a department store. Other folks bought 
lots and other houses in the neighbor- 
hood, just as will (Continued on page 75) 





The Layout of ‘Convenience Outlets’ in Los Angeles’ Famous ‘Adobe Home Electrical’ 


FIRST FLOOR 
Living-Room 
. Outlet for vacuum cleaner, etc. 
. Outlet for stand-lamp, etc. 
. Outlet for piano-lamp, etc. 
Outlet for stand-lamp, heater, etc. 
. Outlet for torchere. 
. Outlet for torchere. 
. Outlet for stand-lamp, phonograph, etc. 
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Dining-Room 


. Outlet for candelabra. 
2. Outlet for toaster, percolator, grill, 





waffle-iron, etc. ¢-==-7) 
3. Outlet for vacuum cleaner, heater, etc. F>  BaseBoarp OUTLET >> -BRACKET OUTLET ls B.: ; 
4. Outlet for stand-lamp, heater, etc. % - THREE-WaY SwiTCH S~ SINGLE -POLE wager 4 
Pantry 4--CEILING OUTLET i) x 
; a 
1. Outlet for Mayonnaise mixer, drink ’ 
mixer, etc. DINING REOM 
Kitchen 


. Outlet for dishwasher. 

. Outlet for buffing-motor. 

. Outlet for electric range. 

. Electric-range switch. 

Screened Porch 

1. Outlet for clothes-washer. 

. Outlet for ironing-machine and clothes- 
dryer. 

. Outlet for electric refrigerator. 

. Outlet for flatiron. 

. Outlet for electric water-heater. 


Entrance Hall 


1. Outlet for vacuum cleaner. 
. Telephone outlet. 
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SECOND FLOOR, PLAN 
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Breakfast Room 


1. Outlet for vacuum cleaner. 
2. Floor-outlet for toaster, percolator, waffle-iron, 


etc. 
3. Outlet for wall heater. 


Bedroom 
1, Outlet for heater, vacuum cleaner, reading-lamp, 
etc. 
Patio 


1. Outlet for tea-table appliances. 


2. Outlet for lantern. 


SECOND FLOOR 
Large Bedrooms 
. Outlet for reading-lamp, milk-warmer, 
warming-pads, etc. 
. Outlet for dressing-table appliances. 
. Outlet for vacuum cleaner, heater, lamp, 
etc. 
. Outlet for dressing-table appliances. 
. Telephone outlet. 


Small Bedroom 
1. Outlet for reading-lamp, milk-warmer, 
warming-pad, etc. 
2. Outlet for sewing-machine, heater, vacu- 
um cleaner, etc. 
Bathroom 
1. Outlet for shaving-mirror, water-heater, 
etc. 
2. Outlet for heater. 
Hall 


1. Outlet for vacuum cleaner. 
2. Bracket outlet for all-night light. 
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Questions and Answers 


(We shall welcome letters with good suggestions 
for this column.) 

Query: We are planning to build our own 
home in the spring, and would like to be work- 
ing on sketch plans, and collecting ideas for all 
the built-in conveniences, new devices, elec- 
trical inventions, which would be helpful to us. 
Can you tell us of any book, or series of books, 
along this line? 

Answer: In the House Beautiful for January, 
1921, there was an interesting article called, 
‘Scrap Your Ideas and Build’ which would 
interest you. The writer offers the suggestion 
that people who intend to build should have a 
large scrap-book in which they paste all the 
good plans, pictures showing interesting fea- 
tures of new houses, attractive advertisements, 
etc., which interest them. This forms a more 
interesting book than any you can buy; it is 
easy to look over, and you can incorporate 
most of your ideas in your final plans. We also 
suggest that you write to all the building firms 
who offer literature and circulars on this subject. 


Query: Is there any objection to a front 
door opening into the living-room in an all- 
the-year-round house in the country? 

Answer: We do not recommend this ar- 
rangement in a family where there are children, 
or in a climate where the winters are severe. 
The opening of the door on a day when it is 
cold, stormy, or windy, is apt to cause a rush 
of snow or wind into the room which is very 
unpleasant. Also, when the family come in 
with wet garments it is much better to have a 
hall in which to remove them. Besides all this, 
a room which has a door gives a greater sense 
of privacy, a quality which is essential in a 
home living-room. 

Query: What color scheme would you sug- 
gest for a living-room with a warm exposure? 

ANsweER: Since you have started a pleasant 
scheme of color in your hall why not carry it 
into the living-room. This makes your lower 
floor harmonious in color. The warm gray of 
the hall landscape paper may be carried out in 
the living-room by using a self-figured paper 
in the same tone. The dull old rose and blues 
of the Oriental rug in the hall may be repro- 
duced in the chintz slip-covers for the daven- 
port and wing chair in the living-room. It is a 
good idea to remember that with plain walls 
figured hangings look best, and with figured 
walls plain draperies and furniture coverings 
appear to advantage. 

A subscriber recently wrote us of a good 
device for attaching a curtain valance to a 
valance board. Instead of tacking the valance 
to the board a tape with dressmaker’s snaps 
was sewed to the valance, and a corresponding 
tape with the socket part of the snaps was 
tacked to the board. It was then easy to take 
the valance off when it was necessary to send 
it to be laundered, or dry-cleaned. 
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Here, at last, is real light on your paint prob- 
lems, whether inside or out. Light that makes 
painting the simple thing, it so easily can be. 


Tz light comes straight from the Happy Happening Book. 
A helpful hint book written by two real folks, Your kind 
of folks. The man folk, it seems, did pretty much the most of 
the tale telling, but his wife evidently, ever and anon, told him 
the things to be sure to tell, that would surely interest women. 











Considering that it has something to say about painting or 
finishing every room, on the inside, as well as the porch 
floors and rest of the house outside, it comes close to covering 
all the painting things you want to know. 


Considering further, that it tells of these two folks’ painting 
experiences, covering a period of twenty years or so, it’s safe 
to say it contains about everything you need to knowto make 
your painting, staining and varnishing the happy happening 
that theirs finally was, and has ever since continued to be. 


7 1o cents inan envelope, and we 
will send you this Happy Happening 
Book, bound in its blue bird blue. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
463 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton, Toronto 


Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Memphis Minneapolis Toronto Kansas City 
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Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of Tue House Berautirut, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 
@ Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 


they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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Harmony 
in Furniture 


OOD TASTE demands perfect harmony in 

: home furnishings. No matter what style or 
period a room is furnished in, you may obtain 
pieces of Elgin A. Simonds Furniture that will 
harmonize perfectly. 


If you find a problem large or small the Depart- 
ment of Interior Design will gladly give expert 
advice and assistance. 

Ask any one of the best furniture 

dealers about this unique service or 

write for our interesting and helpful 

Booklet “B’’ which deals with Fur- 

nishing the Home, 


i 


[’Igin 1. Simonds 
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E can furnish the ever- 

greens, shade trees, 
shrubs, climbers, roses and 
hedges that will add to the 
beauty and value of your 
home. For after all, your 
house is only artificial. Give 
it surroundings of natural 
beauty by planting orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery. 
Send for catalog listing 
everything for planting 
park, lawn or orchard. 


The Morris Nurseries 
Box 805, West Chester, Pa. 














of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, sturdiest, freest 
blooming rose plants in America. Al- 
ways grown on their own roots in the 
a fertile soilof New Castle. We are expert 

rae Rose growers and give you the benefi 
mee of a lifetime experience and the most 
select list in America. Every desirable 







and the prices are right. 












HELLER BROS. CO., Box 116, New Castle, In 










Rose now cultivated in America is included in our immense stock — 


a Our rose book for 1922 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells you how to 
i make rose growing a success. The most complete book on rose 


~ culture ever published and elaborately printed in actual colors. 
ry Gives all information that you need. Send for your copy to-day —a 
postal will do. Address 
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Spring Building Number 
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The Setting of the House 
(Continued from page 27) 


be given by connecting the stable or garage 
to the house by means of a pergola or lattice, 
a proper use of these often misused features, 
or by a connecting wing, thus forming a court- 
yard. The picture taken in Sandy Hook, Con- 
necticut, of a shed joining the barn with the 
house is a good example of this. Other out- 
buildings, when there are any, should be ar- 
ranged with some definite relation to each other 
and not look as if they had been suddenly 
halted in a game of Puss-in-the-corner. For- 
mality, however, even in the case of the small 
lot, does not necessarily mean monotony and 
stiffness. There are numberless ways in which 
variety may be obtained. For instance, if the 
house is at the turn of the road, at a corner, or 
at the end of a lane, it may be placed, as so 
many of the old houses were placed, catty-cor- 
nered, nonchalantly indifferent to the precise- 
ness of its neighbors. 

Again, if the lot is narrow, the house may be 
planned so that it may be placed end to the 
street, as the cottage at Wisley, Sussex. Per- 
haps it may have the service toward the front, 
leaving the living portions to face on the gar- 
dens at the rear. The entrance may be reached 
by a narrow path between borders of flowers. 
A house so placed is decorous and retiring in 
contrast to a house which spreads the entire 
width of the lot, which proclaims its indiffer- 
ence to privacy and its intention of preventing 
any for the adjoining houses. 

On a lot of irregular topography, where the 
grade is above the street level, an unusual 
treatment is shown in a house near Madison, 
Connecticut, where the dooryard is built up 
above grade and enclosed by a fence topping 
the retaining wall. Even on a street that is per- 
fectly level the house may be raised above the 
sidewalk and vet have the advantage of setting 
low on the ground, by using the subsoil exca- 
vated from the cellar to form a terrace upon 
which the house is placed. This is a delightful 
and inexpensive way of adding to the interest 
of the house. Perhaps the lot is below the side- 
walk; then such an advantageous factor for 
variety and originality should not be over- 
looked, but should be made the most of in the 
design and placing of the house. 

Many other ways of treating the small house 
so that it has individuality and distinction may 
easily be thought of. One has but to study the 
methods of the Colonial builders whose solu- 
tions of the problems presented were frank, and 
perhaps ingenuous rather than ingenious. They 
recognized, first of all, the limitations with 
which they had to deal, and made use of them 
rather than circumvented them. Above all, 
they refused to follow the mob-instinct of copy- 
ing their neighbors. They planned each for his 
own need, and the result was necessarily good. 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residence of Mr. T. Melbye, Piney Hills, Mass, 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THE 


Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 


Insuring Health— Comfort— Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weather-stripping. 
Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely 
stored within the window pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are 
unknown in every other type of window nowinuse. They 
save heat, labor and screen damage, can be easily installed in 


any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, 
and their construction admits of any desired inside or outside 
trim or decoration, yet their appearance when installed is 
the same as a standard double hung window. 


Delivered from Factory Complete— glazed, fitted, screened, 
np iiaaamadactaaa tested and guaranteed — ready to set 
in wa 

Investigate the advantages of LUNKEN WINDOWS before 
planning new buildings. Grant us the privilege of sending 
detailed information. Write to-day. 

For details and specifications see Sixteenth Edition Sweets 

Cataloge, pages 780-783, inclusive. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. 








4106 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


= 











The long experience of our designers and chemists in the 
making of pottery led us to make 


FINE TILE 


for the decoration of Buildings, Sun Rooms, Floors, etc. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Annual January Sale 


Household Linens and White Goods 
Send today for Catalogue No. 50 


ONC a year since 1893 ‘The Linen 
Store” has held a January Sale of 
Household Linens and White Goods. It 
is an event eagerly awaited by housewives 
all over the country. 


The New January Sale Catalogue 


For this occasion we have prepared a new 
Catalogue — a Catalogue that brings this 
Special Sale to you. You make your 
selections, and mail your order to us. A 
few days later you receive your parcel. 
In fact, it’s quite as though you yourself 
were shopping in our store. 


At New and Greatly Reduced Prices 


The new January Sale Book contains ac- 
curate photographs and drawings as weil 
as descriptions and prices of Table Cloths, 
Fancy Linens and Handkerchiefs. Towels, 
Blankets, Comfortables and Bed Linens. 
Neckwear, Laces, Hosiery, Sweaters and 
Hats. Children’s Wear and Lingerie. 


A note will bring this catalogue to you at once 


Ask for No. 50 





Reg Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Use of the Grapevine 
(Continued from page 31) 


The Decorative Possibilities dtl of orm and color in a single branch of 


The trellis is the simplest structure of sup- ‘ 


of Carved Cypress port wherever grapes are grown. It may be 1 


" a simply strips of wire stretched from post to 
THE WOOD ETERNAL post, or narrow strips of wood nailed across up- : 





PEARS natin ST 





With the Famous “Sugi” (Driftwood) Finish. Write for Vol. 26. right posts, and may be used free-standing, or 
to make two sides of a covered pergola. It : 
takes up so little space that it may serve as Ue 
screen or fence at the end of a flower-garden. ’ 


The gnarled trunk or stem, especially of old 
vines, has a fascinating shredded bark, and the 
massed foliage takes good shapes whether 
trimmed formally or left to care for itself. 
Nor need the grape always be artificially 
supported. We see it growing wild over road- 
side walls, tree-trunks, and wherever it finds 
loamy soil and a place to fasten a tendril. It is 
useful in native planting, particularly for mass- 
ing at entrances together with bittersweet, 
wild clematis, and Virginia creeper. 
Grapes are also used for their fall color. 
Most of our own wild grapes (vitis labrusca, i 
cordifolia, and so forth) and their garden- 
variety descendants, choose yellow for their 
fall emblem, while some of the grapes intro- 
duced from China and Japan join the scarlet 
contingent (notably vitis coignetiz, amurensis, 
Davidii). It is interesting to note that the i 
grape is native only to America and the Orient. 
The grape grown so commonly for wine in 
Europe (vitis vinifera) is an introduced plant. 





Carved Cypress Panel, designed d by the late Mr. John S. Bradstreet 



















































































CPbctegraphod dios from the wood 63 Mr. Hy. Fuehrmann) We have a wealth of material among our 
native grapes and their Eastern cousins, differ- 
> Persons of fine discrimination will find uncommon ing among themselves in color, fruit, and other 
< enjoyment in the above example of Carvep |e qualities, but it is a matter of degree of differ- 
a C . F li 2 ; ence rather than a real difference. Thus the fox 
- YPRESS in t € Japanese manner. Hor paneling |i 2 grape (vitis labrusca) may best suit us for road- 
c £ Cypress i 1S superior to any known comparison. 8 8 side planting, while there can be nothing finer 
$=] Owners are more and more relying upon the trained taste | 33% for a pergola covering than our old friend, the 
Ss S| and selective faculties of their architects—and more and more Rie much-loved Concord. Yet both the fox and the 
& | are our masterly creative architects justifying their faith. | 4245 Concord, the Chinese grape and all the others 
Ww EO i . oi of the great group have a dignity of association 
be g The effects shown in the above beautiful example 2-8 as well as an inherent beauty of form, color, 
© 3| of Cypress, “the wood eternal,” for interior trim |£ 8 and structure, which are unique with the grape 
z are limited only by the genius of the artist. “ 2 vine and give it a real place among ornamental 
“= vines, 
z ASK us any question about Wood. Our reply will be frank. We recommend 
CYPRESS only where CYPRESS can prove itself “the one best wood” for your use. 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION The Use of Lime 
1206 POYDRAS BUILLING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 1206 GRAHAM BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wr produce CYPRESS bt ni, INSIST ON TRADE MARKED “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS HE story of a man who wrote the lesson 
@ of lime on a Carroll County hillside, so 
that all who passed could read it, is brought | 
into the extension offices of the Ohio State 
a eee eee as University by Earl Jones. 
‘In 1914,’ says Professor Jones, ‘Emmett 
100 300 ; Belknap, a farmer of Carroll County, applied 
The | _|20 The with a lime-spreader about a ton and a half 
ape ya 100 FIC | FIC 2 — of ground limestone to part of a hillside pas- 
ture on his farm. In 1915 and 1916, because 











Before you build—Be sure you read he had some limestone left, he made one round 
with the lime-spreader on the same field 


“The Most House for the Least Money” towards the foot of the hill. This fall, the 


By N. MONTGOMERY WOODS (Architectural Editor of Pictorial Review) two green strips, where the spreader had gone 


; as A od be 
Refer to the above diagrams and see what useless waste may easily occur in construction. If 10,000 square across a second and third time, ¢ uld plainly 
feet of ground is to be enclosed one men may do the job with 400 feet of fence (Fig. 1)—while another may be seen all the Way across the valley. It was 














foolishly consume 1040 feet (Fig. 2). fhe same principle applies to house design. an almost spectacular demonstration on the 
This is only one of 16 radical ideas on small house planning, described in Pictorial Review for 4 years. Thirty- oe SO - . ime. 
five thousand Builders have pronounced them the most sensible, artistic and practical house designs yet offered. possibilities of improving land through lime- 
These and many new ones, never before published (over 200 stone. Closer examination showed that blue- 


in all) have been compiled in an attractive cloth bound volume, 
now ready. 


grass and white clover have come in on the 
limed land displacing weeds, poor grass and 
moss, which abounds in the untreated portion 
of the field. The line between treated and 
untreated pasture is distinct.’—Agricultural 
College Extension Service. 


Send $3.00 for your copy to 


N. MONTGOMERY WOODS 
Fenton Road ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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we HUMPHREY 


[adiantfire 


Reg.U.S.Pat.O fice 


HEREVER there is a fireplace—wherever you have a 
room that is not adequately heated—wherever you 
want the charm and comfort of a grate fire without any of 
its inconveniences, you need a Radiantfire. Amazing heat 
at the stroke of a match, day or night. Made to burn either 
manufactured or natural gas—costs only a few cents an hour. 


See the many attractive designs at your 


dealer’s or at the gas company’s office. 
Booklet sent FREE for the asking. 


General Gas Light Company 


NEW YORK KALAMAZOO SAN FRANCISCO 











When you are buying door or window 
screens bear these facts in mind — 


1. Insect screen cloth made of iron or steel 
inevitably rusts quickly along the bot- 
tom of a screen—where moisture 
collects — and soon becomes useless. 


2. Insect screen cloth made of copper alloys 
—copper and tin (bronze), copper and 
zinc (brass) — is often of uneven quality 
‘and some of the wires will disintegrate 
long before the others. A screen with 
an opening large enough to admit flies 
and mosquitoes is little better than no 
screen at all. 


3. Insect screen cloth made of pure high 
grade copper, produced by the Roebling 
process, cannot rust, is of uniform qual- 
ity throughout and is unusually stiff 




















January in the Vegetable Garden 


“This leisure month may best be taken as a time of preparation, 
as leisure is an unknown commodity after the garden season 
really begins. 

“Tf you are starting a garden, decide as to approximate size, 
general lay-out, etc. If you are an old gardener, make up your 
mind as to possible desirable changes, that you may lose no time 
later, by indecision or experiment.” 


Amateur as well as experienced vegetable gardeners 
will find much helpful advice in 


THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR 
For the Vegetable Garden 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Mrs. Eaton is an enthusiastic and skillful amateur 
gardener, who has turned her first-hand knowledge of 
practical gardening to good account for readers of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL and similar magazines, and now has 
condensed a great deal of experience in the raising of vege- 
tables into the limits of twelve monthly calendar sheets of 
liberal size, which also contain space for personal notes. 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H. B, I-22 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail, postpaid. .-- ...--copies 


EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Name....- Address 

















and strong. Under like conditions it 

will outlast any of the other metals by 

many years. 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is made from 
wire which is 99.8 per cent pure copper. 
This copper wire is produced in the 
Roebling mills by the Roebling process. 
It gives unequalled service under the 
most severe climatic conditions. It is 
the only screen cloth which can be ex- 
pected to last when used near salt water 
or in the tropics. 


You can obtain Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth, bright or dark finish, 16 mesh 
(coarser should never be used) in most 
of the better grades of custom made 
screens from hardware and building sup- 
ply dealers throughout the country. 
Manufacturers attach a label which 
identifies it. 

On request we will gladly send you a 
booklet entitled “A Matter of Health 
and Comfort.” If you are a home owner 
you should read it. 


JERSEY 


COPPER 
Screen Cloth 
<== 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH 
COMPANY 
622 South Broad Street 


TRENTON New JERSEY 


Yy « reens Wear Out 
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It's Cosy Comfort 
That's What You See 


When you open the fire-box door of a Burn- 
ham, it’s not grates and a fire you see. 

It ’s just like opening the hall door of a cosy 
comfort home and looking in at its content- 
ment and happiness, 


Sometimes you see Dad shaving in a bath- 
room, that’s warm as toast. So warm and 
toasty, that he starts to whistle and like 
enough cuts himself. 

Then again you see Mother sitting in cosy 
comfort by a snow scene window and knit- 
ting. 

Then again it’s evening time, the lamps are 
lighted and supper is over. 

While Dad smokes and reads, Mother is look- 





ing through a catalog and making a list of 
some things she intends buying. 


Always when you look into a Burnham you 
see this same Cosy Comfort. 

Always you are reminded that its long fire 
travel makes its short coal bill. 


Furthermore, before you know it, you are 
thinking of your Burnham, not as a boiler at 
all; but as a Happy Solution. 

So that then is the real reason why we call 
our booklet on heating: The Happy Solu- 
tion. 

It is a Happy] Solution to the heating 
problem. 

You are most welcome to a copy. 





















Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 





Canadian Office: 



















CATALOG 


FRE to Garden Lovers 


Gives complete list of Wag- 
ner Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees and 
Evergreens. Tells you how 
to make your home sur- 
roundings beautiful. Ex- 
plains the mail service 
Landscape Department. 
Write today for catalog 272 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
Box 72, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen - Landscape Gar- 
deners - Florists 



















for 1922 
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A WORTH WHILE BOOK 


‘S FRE 


of the oldest catalog seed house and |: 
in America. 


ouses. 500 acres, 


forget. A postca su t. 


For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the 
old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valuable instruc- 
tions on planting and care. Get the benefit of the experience 

argest growers of Asters 
For 73 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 green- 


% Vick Quality Sceds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 

: be “fay bd = we have —_~ is absolute- 
. for your co; 4 

seg ip y before you 


bs 5 JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. 






vm, Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 


GARDEN & 
CKS ex 


WRITE TODAY 











Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN 


SLIDES on your club or school program ? 
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The Brookfield Tavern Restored 
(Continued from page 46) 


them, as well as the white-pine sideboard 
of Hepplewhite design with its teardrop wired 
handles, would be to rob the Tavern of half its 
glory. The corner gate-legged table, too, of 
which it is said there is only one other like it in 
the country, enjoys a distinction quite apart 
from its antiquity. 

In the ladies ‘withdrawing-room,’ which 
was also used as an emergency room in the 
olden days, is a ‘slaw’ bed, built not a little like 
our modern folding bed, that can be closed up 
against the wall so as to take up little space. 
Beneath it is a trundle bed for children or for 
the unexpected guest. Then there is a cherry 
highboy or chest on stretchers with teardrop 
handles; a lowboy or chest on base with scal- 
loped stretchers, a quaint day-bed, and a 
mammoth wing chair that, like the one in the 
tap-room, was once the property of General 
Putnam. A collection of Colonial costumes is 
here, also, once worn by Enoch Crosby, the 
Revolutionary spy, and many other curios 
bearing upon American life in the early days of 
the country. 

Mr. Ives’s collection of hooked rugs is a 
notable one, not a few of his specimens being 
considered museum pieces by conncisseurs. To 
the antiquary, the owner’s collection of coach 
accessories holds a vital interest. There is, 
among them, the long bugle, whose deep- 
throated notes must have aroused wild antici- 
pation in the hearts of the country folk as they 
reverberated down the Housatonic Valley with 
the arrival of the stage-coach, also the original 
mail-pouch, and a quaint cylindrical trunk to 
shove under the seat, made of cowhide and 
covered with brass nails. 

These and many more ancient curios are 
there to help us to visualize the stage-coach 
and tavern days in Colonial times, for many a 
rare page in American history has passed in re- 
view before the old Brookfield Tavern since it 
was first built. The old landmark not only 
witnessed the coming of the first stage-coach, 
but it saw the passing of that most picturesque 
form of travel. Its hospitable doors have 
opened to countless generations of American 
folk. It has welcomed the coming and sped the 
parting guest down the fleeting years, and has 
held an honorable place in the community, so 
that everyone must rejoice that its days are to 
be lengthened and that it is to remain as a 
truthful and delightful picture of a certain 
phase of life in the Colonies. 


Winter Bulbs 


OP-GROWTH from potted bulbs cannot 

be forced successfully until the pots have 
been stored for some time in a cool, dark 
place, and kept moist and the bulbs allowed 
to put out a mass of roots. 

This, says Alfred Hottes, specialist in flori- 
culture at the Ohio State University, is the 
answer to almost every letter which he re- 
ceives from householders asking why they 
can’t grow satisfactory winter gardens on 
their window sills. 

Tulip, hyacinth, daffodil and narcissus bulbs 
should be set in a cool, dark place as soon as 
potted. No attempt must be made to force 
top-growth by warmth and light until every 
pot has been turned out and masses of roots 
discovered on every bulb. Bulbs placed in the 
window before the roots are developed grow 
plants with short stems and weak leaf-growth. 
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Evolution Is Rapid 
These Days 


HERE never has been a 

time when conditions 
changed so quickly — when 
life bettered itself so consist- 
ently—when the inventive 
mind turned so readily to new 
things that better fill old needs. 


New conveniences and com- 
forts are coming in all the time. 
And the conditions under which 
all things are made and sold are 
subject to frequent alteration. 


The rapidity of modern com- 
mercial evolution vitally affects 
us all. And especially it affects 
the purchasing power of our 


money. 


Whether you buy little or 
much, in order to buy intelli- 
gently, you must keep yourself 
informed. And there is only 
one way in which you can keep 
your information up to the 


minute. 


Read the advertisements. 


The advertisements are mes- 
sages from the business world 
to you. They inform you of 
all that the world of invention 
and discovery is doing to make 
your work easier, your home 
life more pleasant, your clothing 
and food problems less difficult 


Read the advertisements 
and reap the advantage 


that is yours 
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BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent 
Hardware add 
the final touchof 
beauty and se- 
curity to your 
home. 






IRST impressions often rest on details. 
The hardware on your front door for 
instance, while not obtrusive, does not 
go unobserved. It should be a thing of 
beauty as well as security, and it will be if 
you choose Sargent Hardware. 


There are Sargent designs to harmonize 
perfectly with your architectural and deco- 
rative standards, inside or out. Always 
beautiful and always secure. 





—— | Select your hardware with care. Discuss 
it with your architect. Remember, that al- 
though a comparatively small item of total 
cost it is a big factor in final appearance. 





Doors that 
|| stand ajar or 
doors that slam 
|| are equally ob- 
|| jectionable. Sar- 
gent Door Closers 
keep doors closed 
surely but silent- 
ly. There are 
closers for light 
inside use as well 
as the type for 
heavier doors. 


The Sargent Book of Designs will help 
you select the proper pattern. Send for a 
copy today. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 























| COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


HERE have been many books written about furniture collecting, and there are excellent guides in this 
direction. So, too, of china and glass, and the other things that are dear to the heart of the lovers of the 
antique. But this is a different sort of book. It gives many useful hints for the amateur and it is sound to 
the core in advice. But it is largely a recital of personal experiences, told in a chatty and colloquial style 
that carries the reader along breathless from one collecting adventure to another. | 





“It is slight wonder that sucha book has passed into a second edition, for every reader of the 
first issue at once became anxious to tell his friends what a mine of richness lies between these 
marbled covers of old-fashioned design. To the amateur collector we can recommend it asa 
guide, counselor and friend. "’— Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find and mail postpaid. -...-.-.- copies COLLECTOR'S LUCK 


...-Address -..- 
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Elegance, convenience and 
simplicity make such a door 
a never ending source of 
delight to the home-owner. 
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The most convenient 
door ever designed 


DIN G, vanishing doors, hung on 
Richards-Wilcox hardware, add 
not only to the beauty of any home, 
but to its convenience as well. 


When one wishes to admit light and 
air, a slight touch and the door is 
opened to any degree of width. When 
full opening is required, the door is 
not only out of sight, but out of 
the way. 


Sliding house doors are assurance of 
warmer homes in winter and cooler 
homes in summer. The use of 
Richards- Wilcox hardware is assur- 
ance of doors that will always operate 
noiselessly and easily. 


We also manufacture AiR-Way Window 
hardware and garage door hardware for 
either sliding or folding types. Your 
hardware dealer will supply you. 


Write to-day for our new catalog H.B. C-4 
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The Paul Revere Pottery 
(Continued from page 50) 


During the last twenty-five years little craft 
potteries have sprung up in various parts of the 
United States: in California, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts are delightful work- 
shops; in the mountains, on the prairies, and by 
the sea. 

In these shops pieces with the ‘feel of the 
hand’ are being produced, pieces with suffi- 
cient individuality of form, design, and color to 
enable one to classify them instantly as New- 
comb, Rookwood, or Paul Revere. 

The last-named pottery, youngest of Amer- 
ican craft potteries, is built on a hilltop in the 
suburbs of Boston. 

In a group of cement buildings which look 
very much like an English country house, the 
entire process of transferring a lump of clay 
into a thing of use and beauty is carried on. 
The outlook from the windows of the work- 
rooms is upon green lawns, dotted with beds of 
old-fashioned flowers, and upon slopes shaded 
with oaks which began their growth some 
hundred years ago. The workers in this little 
studio are paid a living wage, the hours are 
short, the work agreeable, and the surround- 
ings pleasant. All these features are ‘overhead 
charges’ added to the cost of the article pro- 
duced. Miss Edith Brown, who started the 
pottery twelve years ago, affirmed then and 
still affirms that there are plenty of people in 
this country who prefer an article made under 
right conditions, and who, therefore, will pay 
the price such conditions necessitate. 

The Paul Revere Pottery ware ranges in 
color from Egyptian scarab to midnight sky, 
from straw color to pumpkin yellow, from 
pearl to rose pink, and from fawn color to 
black. Table-ware for summer houses can be 
had in colors which harmonize with the 
scheme of decoration and make it possible to 
produce uniquely artistic effects. Receptacles 
for flowers, lamps, tiles, desk-sets, and ash- 
trays are all found on the Paul Revere Pottery 
shelves. 








Just off the Press 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Creftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes 
1922 Edition DeLuxe ; featuring exclusively the 
112 pages of practical, distinctive § newcolonial bungalows and 
bungalows suitabiefor anyclimate, § residences. Most original 
costing from $800 to $8,500. with I and artistic plan book ever 
photos of exterior, interiors, plans, printed on this beautiful 
size,cost,etc., also valuable sugges- § gtyle of architecture. 
tions on bungalow building 10 Postpaid 
written by experts. Postpaid — 
Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


491 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE. WASH. 


BUILD NO 


LS Re. ~ 
= plant resources, comprising 


over 800 cultivated acres, enable 
us to assure you that no matter what 
your planting plans call for in 
Trees - Shrubs 
Evergreens or 
Perennials 


We can fill any requirements to 
your maximum satisfaction. Write 
for our catalog. 


“Successful for over a century”’ 
AMERICAN NURSERIES 
Singer Building “aa 
New York Aaa 


= = 

















This building might easily be mistaken for an 
English country house; instead, it is the home of 
the Paul Revere Pottery, ona hilltop ina suburb 
of Boston. g 


Construction Adds to the Permanent Wealth of 
the Country and the Individual 
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The Home Building Spirit 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are so adaptable to detail 
and to color arrangement that they are specified by this 

country’s prominent architects. 

Either for a variegated color scheme or for a simple one color scheme, 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles meet the anticipation. 

The “CREO-DIPT” contribution to real “home” building is made 
possible in this bungalow by three shades of green stained shingles for 
a variegated roof effect and by the 24-inch “Dixie White” Stained 
Shingles on the side walls. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty large Photogra hs of Homes by Prominent Ar- 
chitects as well as color samples. _ Ask about * CREO-DIPT * Thatch Roofs and 
24-inch “* Dixie White’’ Side Walls for the true colonial white effect. 


CREO-DIPT COMPARY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
**CREO-DIPT"’Stained Shingles used 
on side walls and roof of home of 
~ Charles E. Finlay, Kensington, Great “sc \ 
‘ Neck, L. I., by Archt. Chester A, . 
x Patterson, New York City. 
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‘CREO-DIPT™ 
Stained Shingles 


a rm mm 


DREERS 


GARDEN 
BOOK 


1922 
.. 


Has been enlarged 
and improved and 
special care taken to 
make it the best we 
have ever issued. 
Especially designed to help the amateur 
as well as the professional gardener, 
whether his specialty be Vegetables or 
. Flowers. A large, comprehensive, handsomely-illustrated 
book, showing in colors and photo-engravings many of the 
varieties offered, and giving cultural directions which 
assure a successful garden. 
The EIGHTY-FOURTH edition of DREER’S GARDEN 
BOOK contains 224 pages, eight color plates, besides 
numerous photographic reproductions. It offers the best 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricultural 
Seeds; Garden Requisites; Plants of all kinds, including the 
newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


























Write to-day for a copy which will be mailed 
free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the W Irving Forge, inc 


hand forged 
hardware. 
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IRVING 


TRADE MARK 








The W. Irving 
Sconce 
No. 1103 





PEELE EC 





For the friend ‘“‘just 
crazy’? over new home, 
camp or bungalow, what 
more fitting, unusual, and 
withal more useful gift 
than a piece of W. Irving 
HAND-FORGED HARDWARE. 


Lighting Fixtures 
Bells Toasting Forks 
Knockers Shoe Scrapers 
Door Handles Lanterns 
Fireplace Sets Stands 

Etc. 


: 
} 


The W. Irving 
Sconce 
No. 1102 


Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gity 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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DANERSK EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 














r\ 
| New Year! New plans and anew vision of the con- |] 
77 structive upbuilding of our homes as places of beauty H * 

ij and a personal expression of what is finest in the traditions \ 
I, of our American civilization! This is the keynote of the NN 
| efforts of the Danersk organization to-day. 9) 
Whether your needs are for a choice dining-room group of \ 
mahogany and satinwood; an informal breakfast room i 
gayly decorated to go with your fabrics; or a ‘selection of by 
rare Early American pieces for bedroom, living-room or itt} 
dining-room, done in the mellow tones of old wood—our | »| 
plan enables you to select the individual pieces that appeal 
to you most, and assemble them in the spirit*of a collector. \ 
Let us help you work out your decorative schemes. fal 
5} } ‘ E AY 
y Send for Early American Brochure G-1, mY 
a 
ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION ~ 
2 W. 47th St., New York First door west of Sth Ave., 4th floor \y 
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Dr. C. C. Sherwood, Owner, Maumee, Ohio Langdon & Hohly, Architects 
Heated and ventilated by a Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


The Economy of 
Kelsey Health Heat 


F we were to tell you how little coal the of its zig zag tubes, imparting so much of 

Kelsey Warm Air Generator consumed _ the heat to the fresh air that passes through 

in heating a house of any given size, you _ them, that verylittle heat goes up the chimney. 

would be inclined to think we were making It goes where it belongs— into the house. 

extravagant claims. In fact the smoke pipe is so cool that it can 
; be touched with impunity. 


But if you are interested, we shall be glad 





to tell you, not — pe signed pated Let us tell you how little it will cost you | 
perience of people who have used the Kelsey for fuel to keep your house cozy, filled with 
for years. a constant supply of warm, fresh, humidified 


air, improving your health and decreasing 


The Kelsey is unique in its system of 
your expense account. 


circulating the hot gases on all four sides 


wtoee THE KELSEY  smnon 


565-H Fifth Ave., -H P.O. Sa. is 
aac naekas WARM AIR GENERATOR | “H P- 0: Sa- Bids | 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 





























































SNE YI Seo Fac a £ 
2 
¢ 
INGEE R( )S ES oo | 
! 5 ruce Trees n W te ly 
D On OwnRoots I | Inter: ( 
y Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 9) 
y : one avywhere. Plant anytime. Old favorites i : x - ‘G 
; is and new and rare sorts, the cream of HAT is more beautiful than ) 
the world’s productions. ‘*‘Dingee ms * " 
Roses” known as the best for 71 Evergreens in Winter! Right *) 
{ years. Safe delivery guaranteed tsid . d 4 ( 
\ \ anywhere in U. 8. rite for a outside your window you can enjoy : 
aN \f PE a al liad the warmth and richness of their Q 
f w Guide to : 
for 1922. It's FREE. foliage. Send for our catalog de- ) 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses”’ scribing them. ¢ 
in natural —, = more ae er ») 
alog— it’s the lifetime experience 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. O 9 S 
A peatical: ak on ged ncn mower culture for M ONS NUR ERIE ¢ 
the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, a ae 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to growthem. Edition limited. Morrisville, Pennsylvania ») 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. é 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 174, West Grove, Pa. ) 
= ——_—— 























Carry on! Build a Home This Year Instead of Next! 


Send ten cents for circulars of all our House Plans 


The ‘Prize House’’ will be sure to please you 
READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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Variety in Winter Blooms 
(Continued from page 54) 


Salmon Queen, and many others as well. 
Another interesting group of flowering bulbs 
for house-culture is that of the genus Amaryllis. 
There are many varieties of these now avail- 
able, so that one can easily develop an interest- 
ing collection. The Hippeastrum Hybrids are 
especially desirable for winter flowering. One 
can find in the catalogues the following varie- 
ties listed: Alba, Bella Donna, Formosissima, 
Longiflora, Lutea, Rosea, Vallota Purpurea, 
Zephyranthes Rosea, Zephyranthes Candida. 

The Anemones, which make so fine a show- 
ing in the florists’ windows in early spring, also 
give much satisfaction for window-garden use. 
Five or six bulbs may be planted in a six-inch 
pot and covered an inch deep. The pots should 
be kept in a cool place and watered but little 
until growth starts when they may be trans- 
ferred to a sunny window. One can get excel- 
lent selections of mixed bulbs of single varieties 
for seventy-five cents a hundred. There are, 
however, many named varieties, some of the 
best of which are these: Single Blue, Single 
Scarlet, The Bride, Appenina, Hortensis Hy- 
brids, Fulgens, Ceres, King of Scarlets, Rosea, 
and Saint Brigid. 

Few people realize how easy it is to have an 
interesting and attractive array of blossoms 
by forcing in the window-garden the early- 
flowering perennials. After these have had a 
period of freezing and rest in late autumn and 
early winter, they may be brought inside with 
an assurance of successful growth. Such 
charming flowers as the columbines are 
especially attractive for this purpose. They 
are easy to grow if one will spray or dust them 
early with nicotine extract or tobacco powder 
to keep down the aphids or green flies which 
are likely to develop without such treatment. 
Even our native columbine may be brought 
in from the rocky fields where it is often so 
abundant, while from the garden one may get 
the wealth of species and varieties which are 
now available from the nurseries. Of these the 
Golden-spurred and the Rocky Mountain col- 
umbines are especially attractive, while the 
various Long-spurred Hybrids are always of 
interest because of their novelty. 

One may also bring in from the garden the 
various larkspurs, the Dicentra, and the 
Trollius, or Globe-flower, with the expectation 
of early and beautiful blossoms. 

For blooms of exceptional interest one 
should try forcing the curious bulbs of the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. One can hardly fail to 
bring these into blossom, if the bulbs have had 
a resting-period before being transferred to 
flower-pot or window-box. They may be set 
directly in the latter, and the strange spear- 
like sheath will soon come up and grow to a 
height of several inches before the arrow- 
like leaves burst forth. Then the flower will 
unfold from between the leaves and your Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit will begin his sermon. 

A few flowers may even be grown from seed 
in asunny window-garden. The most interest- 
ing of these are the Japanese morning glories, 
which will yield a long succession of beautiful 
flowers changing daily from bud to blossom. 
The seeds are offered by all the larger seed- 
houses, often being listed under their technical 
name, Ipomcea. The shells of the seeds are so 
hard that it is worth while to sprout them be- 
fore planting. This may be done by placing 
several layers of blotting-paper upon a plate, 
putting the seeds between the middle layers, 
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pouring a little water in the plate and invert- 
ing another plate on top of the blotting-paper. 
The paper will absorb the water and moisten 
the seed-coats. The seeds will soon become 
swollen and sprout. They may then be planted. 
Those which do not begin to swell within a 
few days should have a corner of the seed-coat 
notched with a sharp knife or a three-cornered 
file. 

Sweet peas, also, may be successfully grown 
inasunny window-garden. Seedsmen have been 
offering, of late, certain varietes especially 
adapted to greenhouse culture. These should 
be selected for use in the window-garden. 
Christmas Pink is one of the best of these: it is 
much like the well known Blanche Ferry sweet 
pea. Florence Denzer has a pure white flower, 
while those of Mrs. E. Wild are carmine red. 
Other sorts are Niger, dark purple; W. J. Ste- 
wart, blue; Mrs. Wm. Sim, salmon pink, and 
Mrs. Alex Wallace, \avender. Any of these, 
planted in good soil in a deep window-box with 
a southern exposure, are likely to give much 
satisfaction. 

Many people get much enjoyment in mak- 
ing a specialty of the Pelargoniums or Lady 
Washington geraniums. These vary so greatly 
that the dealers generally make no attempt to 
classify them as to varieties. 

A large proportion of the windows available 
for growing plants have eastern or northern 
exposures where the winter sunshine is too 
limited for success with many plants. In such 
situations no flowers are more satisfactory than 
the primroses. At least three types of these are 
commonly available — the Baby, the Chinese, 
and the Obconica primroses. All of these are 
found at the florists at small cost. If plants are 
purchased just as they are coming into bloom 
they will continue blossoming for months 
with very little care. Primroses are sensitive 
to too much water, and whenever they are re- 
potted care should be taken to keep the crowns 
well above the soil surface. I have had prim- 
roses planted in November still showing a pro- 
fusion of bloom the following June. But direct 
sunshine for long exposures must be avoided. 

The flowering begonias form another group 
that gives bloom not commonly found in 
winter window-gardens. Such charming sorts 
as Glory of Cincinnati, Mrs. Heald, and La 
Patrie are worth buying and enjoying. So also 
are several others among the seasonal offerings 
of the florists, notably the Cyclamens, Cinera- 

rias, heliotropes, Gloxinias, and Abutilons. 
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How to Finish Woodwork 


The finishing of woodwork—old or new, is just a matter 
of using the proper materials. The Johnson Line of Artistic 
Wood Finishes is complete—it includes Johnson’s Wood 
Dye, Perfectone Enamel and Undercoat, Varnishes, Pre- 
pared Wax, Paste Wood Filler, Crack Filler and everything 
necessary for woodwork, floors and furniture. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye is the proper material to use for stain- 
ing wood—old or new—soft or hard. For the popular 
enamel finish on either new or old work use Johnson’s 
Perfectone Undercoat and Enamel. Made in White, Ivory 
and French Gray. 

For refinishing old woodwork, floors and furniture in color 
where you do not care to go to the trouble or expense of 
removing the old finish, apply one coat of Johnson’s Sani- 
Spar Varnish Stain. Made in four beautiful shades. 


This Book on -Fre 


Home Beautifying 


This book gives complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft, old or new. 
Tells how inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hardwood. Explains just what materials to use and how to apply them. Includes 
color card—gives covering capacities, etc. Use coupon. 


RE ere Are You Building? 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept.H.B.1,Racine, Wis. P 1 : z 

Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction ! If so, you will find our k particularly interesting 

Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. and useful. It will tell you how to do the work yourself or 

enable you to talk intelligently on the subject to your architect 

| and contractor. Our Individual Advice Department will give 

Sesiesadaéigardaseisaceauwaatancnaeemeanitae a prompt and expert answer to all questions on interior wood 
j finishing—without cost or obligation. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.H.B.1Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Canadian Factory—Brantford 
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THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


By HENRY B. BESTON 


“This book is not a re-telling of old fancies, but a brand-new, sure-enough fairy book, 
(Y] consining eleven of as delightful fairy stories as any child need ask for. I am sorry 
for the children who grew up too soon to know ‘The Firelight Fairy Book,’ by Henry B. 
Beston, with its beautiful pictures in color, by Maurice Day. These little stories are just what 
fairy tales should be—fresh, merry, poetic, full of color and incident; simply told, yet with 
distinction in the choice of words, and with no rubbed-in moral. It crowns, I think, the story- 


telling of the year.” (ABBIE FARWELL Brown) 
$3.00 At All Booksellers, or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREsS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find....---------- for THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 


TONES aisha cis Hindedsaonawwnnie andtinatewienpiaininiaiaiad I ial sictenshan Sdtabadn ad aadaeaaaataemmnaan 
H.B, I-22 
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Unique Serving Table 
That Is 


A Warming Shelf 


First, there was just an obtrusive 
radiator standing out in all its un- 
pleasant insistency. 

Then a shelf was put over it, with 
opening between the top boards, for 
the heat to pass. 

But still the radiator was in plain 
sight. 

After which dissatisfaction, we de- 
signed the enclosure in its combina- 
tion of wood and Decorative Metal 
Grille. 


If you are tired of seeing your radi- 
ators standing around your room 
like iron sentinels, we will gladly 
send you our Radiator Enclosure 
booklet, which is filled with nu- 
merous suggestions and definite 
information. 


We have a large number of stock grilles in TUTTLE & BAILEY MF G. Co. 


Decorative Metal. Or will gladly make 2 WEST 45TH STREET 
them from special designs. New YORK 
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For Gardeners 
Who Look Ahead 


January is the “‘planning month.” They 
know, too, that it’s the month for order- 
ing Deutzias, Philadelphus, Spireas, 
Dwarf Evergreens, and perennials that 
will be wanted in early spring. 
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Farr’s Landscape Service 


is prepared to help the Look-Ahead 
Gardener with simple suggestions, or 
with detailed plans. Write us for par- 
ticulars. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
will be sent postpaid for $1.00 


It covers a comprehensive collection of 
the best Peonies, Irises, Phlox, rare 
shrubs and evergreens. Too expensive 
for promiscuous distribution, but will 
be sent on receipt of $1, which may be 
deducted from the first order amounting 
to $10 for plants, shrubs or trees. 


= BERTRAND H. FARR 
= Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 
HEE Seed Growers Phi 
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Burpee’s Annual is the 
Leading American Seed 
Catalog. It describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds 
with a hundred of the fin- 
est vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. 

If you are interested in 
gardening or farming, 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you FREE. 


Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


W. Atlee Bu rpee Co. 
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Recommended Books 


HE “Recommended Books” list will be sent to any address upon request. The 

Readers’ Service will fill cash orders for any book on this list. The books 
mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been examined, and are 
recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service — House Beautiful Publishing_Co. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Floors and Floor Coverings 


INISHED floors partly covered with rugs 
have made cleaning easier in many 
households. They are also much more sani- 
tary than carpeted floors, for the rugs can, 
ordinarily, be taken outdoors frequently and 
cleaned, aired, and sunned. A new Farmers’ 
Bulletin, ‘Floors and Floor Coverings,’ recent- 
ly issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives practical information on 
various questions connected with the choice 
and care of materials for floors and their cover- 
ings, such as the best types of floors for various 
purposes, the proper finishes and good methods 
of cleaning. The bulletin, which was prepared 
by the office of Home Economics, is intended 
to help reduce the cost, the time, and the 
labor of keeping a house in order with regard 
to its floors. 

Colors darker than the walls and ceiling are 
recommended for both floors and floor cover- 
ings, and neutral tones and inconspicuous de- 
signs are usually preferable. It is suggested 
that the rug or covering should harmonize in 
color with the parts of the floor that show, and 
both of these in turn with the walls, the furni- 
ture, and the curtains. The housekeeper is 
urged to remember at the time when she is 
deciding on color and design, that a floor is 
made to be walked on. It must be durable, 
comfortable, and easy to care for, as well as 
attractive in appearance. 

Questions as to the kind of wood suited to 
differently used rooms, and the appropriate 
finish for each purpose, are discussed in the 
bulletin, together with detailed information 
on applying various floor finishes. Recipes 
for several home-made stains, waxes, and 
varnishes are given. Paint is suggested for 
certain uses, and concrete or tile for others. 

Floors need protection and proper care. 
Finished floors can be kept in good condition 
with a comparatively small outlay of time and 
strength, but the method must be adapted to 
the kind of finish. Specific directions for care 
of floors of different kinds will be found in the 
bulletin. 

The information on common types of rugs 
and carpets shows the differences between in- 
grain, Brussels, Wilton velvet, Axminster, and 
Oriental rugs. Among the methods of caring 
for rugs there are instructions for mending 
pile rugs and for reinforcing the edges of those 
which have become worn. 

One section of the bulletin is devoted to the 
subject of linoleum — how to choose it, where 
to use it, how it should be laid, cleaned, and 
cared for. While linoleum is primarily recom- 
mended for kitchens, pantries, and bathrooms, 
because of its imperviousness to grease- and 
water-spots, and because of the ease with 
which it is cleaned and its comfortable resilient 
surface, it can be used effectively in other 
rooms of the house. 

The treatment of linoleum after it has been 
laid is a mooted question. Shall it be waxed, 
varnished or left in its natural state? Shall 
it be washed with water or only wiped with 
a damp cloth? The bulletin has a word to 
say on each of these points. 

Emphasis is laid on frequent and thorough 
cleaning for both floors and floor coverings. 
This implies a set of suitable, well-chosen tools 
for doing the work. A description of practical 
cleaning equipment is included in the bul- 
letin, which may be had upon application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
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Adobe House Electrical 
(Continued from page 62) 


happen wherever such a quantity of people 
are attracted to such an appealing place. 
But the point that interests me the most is 
that they came. They had all seen appliances. 
They had all heard and talked about them. 
But they were still pondering over the problem 
of labor-saving in the household, and they 
wanted to see these big devices in a home. 
They wanted to use them personally, to under- 
stand them, really to get acquainted with them 
in a home surrounding, so that they could form 
a real idea of how they would look and what 
they would do in their own homes — not as 
appliances, but as new mechanical methods of 
keeping house. And that is the only way it 
can be be done — by going and seeing and 
trying out the idea with your own two hands. 

And the average person has not the faintest 
conception of how many households are pon- 
dering this question to-day and deciding it by 
buying the appliances, and starting in to do 
it all electrically, and have an end to hard 
work. Consider these figures for a moment — 
they are not taken from big cities or from 
wealthy sections, but are selected from differ- 
ent parts of the country, from average towns 
where average people live in average homes. 
In the first seven months of 1921, in twenty- 
five small cities and large towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, the electric-light companies alone sold 
3000 electric flatirons, 500 clothes-washers, 
1300 vacuum cleaners, and enough small 
appliances to make a total of 6200. 

In ten communities in Kansas, in the same 
period, with no large city included, the electric- 
light companies alone sold 810 flatirons, 450 
washers, 415 cleaners, and small devices enough 
to total 2850. 

In twenty-five towns in Utah in the same 
time, and embracing one large city, the electric- 
light companies alone sold 3100 flatirons, 1550 
washers, 1000 cleaners, and enough other 
appliances to make 6500. 

In twenty-five towns in Texas, including no 
large city, the electric-light companies alone 
sold 1200 flatirons, 230 washers, 700 cleaners, 
and small devices to total 10,000. 

One company has sold, in one small city 
in Massachusetts, in the same period, 2690 
flatirons, 63 washers, 487 cleaners, and small 
appliances to make a total of 4777. 

These are just random figures, covering just 
these specific appliances, and nobody knows 
how many more of these devices were sold in 
these same towns by all the other electric 
shops, owned by the dealers and contractors. 
It simply gives an idea of the enormous volume 
of these appliances that people are buying. 
Day after day, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, more and more house- 
holds stop merely discussing the question and 
go and see. And then they buy. They find 
that it does pay to change from the old hand 
ways of housework and reorganize the opera- 
tions by using electrical machinery wherever 
possible. And this means to-day the practical 
elimination of all the drudgery of housekeeping. 

The homes into which all these appliances 
are going are like your homes and mine. Their 
experience with this common job of keeping 
house is ours, and ultimately each one of us 
will make the same decision in the identical 
way. We will go and see and find out for our- 
selves — and then electrify. Why don’t we 
do it now? 
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More than 
gust Floors— 


Everything in the room col- 
lects dust. And, with the 
SPENCER you are “Master 
of the Situation.” 


SPENCER hose and imple- 
ments are handy and light. 
SPENCER speed and thor- 
oughness are revelations. 


The SPENCER is a sanitary, 
built-in vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem. Pipes all dust and dirt 
to an enclosed receptacle in 
your basement. Nothing 
escapes! 





SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H.B. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
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““KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 























Free Book»theSaxophone 


Tells all about the wonderful Buescher Saxo- 

phone — easiest of all wind instruments to play and one 

of the most beautiful. In a few weeks you can be playing 

popular airs and take your place in a band or orchestra in 

90 days, if you so desire. Great for homes, church, 
Ge lodge, school and orchestra dance music. 

: ia1— You may try any Buescher 

S Free Trial Easy Payments Instrument in your home 6 

% days. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms to 

Send for free copy of the Saxo- 
















suit your convenience. 


phone Book today. If interested in Cornet, Trombone 
or any instrument, ask for complete catalog. 
BAND INSTRU- 
MENT CO. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
9345 BUESCHER BLOCK - ELKHART, INDIANA 








BUILD NOW 




















“A composition material easily apy..ed in piastic 
form over practically any kind of ‘floor. Laid 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
F crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
od A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
{ surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. ‘a 
deal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 
IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 48-50 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


_A Success for 15 Years 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number FREE 


“HIS annual feature number of the Architectural 
Record, our regular October issue, devoted to 


The American Country House of To-day. 


The text is profusely illustrated with full-page photographic repro- 
ductions of the exteriors of typical American country and suburban 















































homes, chosen from various states, and representing the work of The Architecture of Santa Fe \ 
over a score of prominent architects ; a great many full-page photo- 
graphs of representative Country House interiors, shown in detail, By E. Dana Johnson 
and numerous detailed drawings of floor plans, grounds and gardens. ’ 
Pg this epic gag sure to get — a = NE of the most interesting architectural 
wi , _ you to decide ne pace problems otf style, materials, developments in America is the renais- 
arrangement, furnishings, etc. : 2 : roast ; 
The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted to progress and practice in all sance of the ancient Spanish-Indian building ; 
branches of architecture, with an average * -" or more illustrations. Some houses are published in type in Santa Fe, New Mexico. While this 
each issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well z m . . ‘a i 
as many of the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. restored type Is appropriate for all the South q 
S . ] Off Subscribe now to start December, 1921, and we will send you FREE this valu- west, where the Pueblo Indian and Spanish 
pecia er able mgt Fe 0 coset Subscription ee the present—$3.00 a year. cultures came into contact, Santa Fe is the ; 
lease mai € coupon promptly bi : : 
irthplace of the new movement in architec- 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ture and it has come to be known distinctively 
Laon || ee. F 
= HT ets vyslieirecarndgeoyiinny-cipuinte fs: ately because it first originated here. This 
Enclosed is $3.00. Enter yearly subscription to start December, 1921, and send Free your October Country House : . . oo 
Number. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for foreign.) ancient capital, oldest in America, was the 
AN er, AA eee Ne Oa een men earn iy ree ee centre of the Pueblo Indian civilization and 
: a er of that brought from Spain by the mail- 
Business or Profcesion..................--=.-.<- RNR 36s or od once ae nace sek maeaiaie ee aaeneeenmanee ease later ¥e 8 oy ’ . ™ | ' 
it clad conquistadores and dusty-robed friars. 
5 It was logical that Santa Fe should take it 
upon herself to bring back, restore, and per- 


petuate this beautiful and picturesque fashion ' 
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| A S h | F of construction. 

Cnolar s etters Simplicity, purity of outline, beauty, and a 
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comprehensive utility are combined in the 


to a Young Lady Santa Fe style. Its locale, of course, generally 










































STANDARD ki b aeaie h : 
OF THE WORLD speaking, must be restricted to that region 
siaiecieiaael Passages from the Later Correspondence of where it first was created. It belongs in its 
ore Francis James Child “ a e a os 
traditional, historical and geographical environ- 
ment, amid the deserts, mountains, mesas and 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford valleys of the Spanish-Indian country, with 
has written: its characteristic soils, backgrounds and bril- 
‘‘ These are the most adorable hant coloring. : eae 
—— he em pre most Santa Fe, for centuries a city indifferent to 
delighttul. am rather an - _ > - 7 
epicure inietters, having made the lapse of years or the march of progress, has 
a business as well as a pleas- accomplished through this architectural in- i 
ure of them fora great many spiration a City Different. The phrase has 4 
years, and I do not know of Ph iss P , 
td Sasi tk aC any American letters that are become a civic slogan in Santa Fe. The una- 
Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and semester aio et nimity with which Santa Feans have adopted ; 
Gates for town houses, suburban homes, ave how human, how full of it is something civically unique. 
country estates and all other properties. profound meaning and signifi- Santa Fe, instead of following the too-fre- i 
We invite correspondence with those sans caaraeetccnassanugil quent practice of modernizing its antiquity, j 
who are interested. Estimates furnished. in the words of a prominent citizen has ‘oath. t, 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. In a Limited sara numbered copies quated her modernity.’ In a little over ten 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders”’ : years she has carried out this plan in a way 
219 Stewart Block, | CINCINNATI, OHIO At all bookstores or which has placed the city in a class by itself id 
Sai oo The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. and made it one of the most singular, striking, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. and beautiful landmarks between the coasts. 








WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
5 There is no other city quite like it in the coun- 


try. While now, as always, still steeped in its 
‘thousand years of history’ Santa Fe has at 
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The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUTIFUL cathy danse, seabtiaieas teadliame sand veutane 
has prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying into homes and public buildings, using the 
lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. art of old Castile to house garages and bar- 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: ber shops, and making beauty a community 

Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings reli gion. ? ; : 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings The idea of virtually reconstructing the city 
Collection D—30 aieron The Town Beautiful — along ancient lines and preventing the hodge- 
e Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 4 ; podge which undirected growth would bring, 
Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. took concrete form some years ago when the 
READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL local Chamber of Commerce held a prize con- 
BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS test and called for competitive Santa Fe Style 
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siastic community interest was immediately 
aroused and developed steadily into a dominat- 
ing civic policy. Leaders of the City Different 
movement worked steadily to reduce the style 
to its definite elements. The progress of actual 
building, feeling its way, has gradually weeded 
out anachronisms and mistakes until the Santa 
Fe Style, so to speak, has been ‘nailed down.’ 
To a large extent it has been a process of edu- 
cation of home-builders, architects, and con- 
tractors which has succeeded astonishingly 
well. 

The Santa Fe style is a blending of sixteenth 
century Spanish and Pueblo Indian building 
practices. Numerous original examples, in old 
dwellings, in mission churches, and in the 
Pueblo villages where the Indians live, dress, 
and build just as they did three hundred years 
ago, have been used as the basis of the restora- 
tion, and modern residence and commercial 
requirements offer no obstacle to its develop- 
ment. 

The Pueblo lived — and lives —in a low, 
flat, rather box-like dwelling of adobe, or dried 
mud, mixed with straw, the flat roof supported 
on rude pine logs with ends projecting from 
the wall. Generally his dwelling is a part of a 
pyramid of such homes built together, or a 
quadrangular aboriginal ‘apartment house,’ the 
upper stories being reached by ladders over 
the roofs of the lower. Originally these com- 
munal fortresses presented blank walls to the 
hostile neighbor. Sloping buttresses and modi- 
fied stream-lines are a feature, with an absence 
of sharp angles and edges. 

The Pueblo originally made his house of 
puddled adobe. The Spaniards are credited 
with importing the idea of adobe bricks. To 
the box-like construction they added exterior 
porches, inset porches or portales, interior 
placitas or patios, balconies, balustrades, tow- 
ers, vestibule doorways, carved wooden capi- 
tals and rooi beams, projecting wooden water- 
spouts, cornices, and raised fire-walls with the 
roof made invisible, the last an important 
feature of the style. It retains the characteris- 
tic irregular and flowing lines of the Indian 
style, the projecting vigas, with ends hewn; 
the predominating horizontal fagade lines, the 
long, low effect, the restriction to one and two 
stories, and eliminates the Roman arch and 
the curved fire-walls of the California Mission 
style. The color is that of adobe — which 
varies much more than one might think, as the 
New Mexico soil ranges from a pale buff or a 
cream toa fairly dark brown, with some shades 
of pink and red. In the ‘red beds’ country 
near Santa Fe, native dwellings dark red in 
color are a familiar sight to tourists. The 
predominating and favorite color is a very 
light brown. The gray stucco of California, 
while used, is not correct. Some striking re- 
sults have been obtained in pure white. 

In brick construction the requisite soft lines 
are easily secured by breaking the edges of the 
brick. 

As applied to public buildings, the stately 
Museum of New Mexico is the most notable 
example of the style, modeled basically on the 
ancient Spanish mission church at the Pueblo 
of Acoma, with suggestions of other missions 
at Laguna Pueblo and elsewhere. The style 
has been found by experience adaptable to 
office buildings, garages, filling stations, stores, 
schools, and practically every conceivable 
building purpose: but it remains preéminently 
suited to home-building, and that is the chief 
use Santa Fe is making of it. Scores of dwell- 


ings have been completed in the past few years, 
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NEW YORK Jan. 


> St. Croix (America’s New Island possessions), St. Kitts, 
G uadalo Martinique (French), St. Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad (English), March 4th 
cruise inc ates des Bermuda. 
S. S. ‘* Fort St. George’’ Ideal Oil Burning Cruising Steamer 
The 8. 8. ** Fort St. George’’ is your hotel for the entire cruise and offers every luxury and 
comfort of a modern hotel, including large and luxuriously furnished staterooms, many 
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ON THE MAGNIFICENT NEW TWIN-SCREW 


S. S. ‘* FORT ST. GEOR 
4 — Feb. 


Ideal Vacations Among Enchanted Islands 
Tourist will visit the quaint, historic Islands of the West Indies, including St. Thomas and 


, private baths, hot and cold running water, and the promenade 
Orchestra for Dancing and Concerts. 


Rates for Cruises $275.00 up to $850.00 Including 18 Rooms with Private baths. 


No Passports required for these Cruises. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE, 34 Whitehall St., NEW YORK 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 
The superior quality and charm of our 
Reed Furniture is easily recognized. 
We make a specialty of distinctive cre- 
ations for homes of refinement, clubs, 


and yachts. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED.SHOP., Ine. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 














AN AMERICAN IDYLL 
By CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 

“It is one of the most poignant stories of life, love, ambition 

and unselfishness that the English language contains; and it 

is the life of the most distinguished modern American friend 

of the working man."”"— Chicago Continent. 

Seventh large impression. Photogravure frontispiece, $1.75 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 

8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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HOME that is permanent, 

comfortable and safe, is a 
joy forever. Before you build 
make sure that the material that 
goes into your home will give 
you the greatest possible returns 
in comfort and satisfaction. 


NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE 


is the backbone of countless 
homes the country over—a 
backbone that insures warmth 
in winter, coolness in summer, 
fire-safety and permanency. 


Investigate Natco Hollow Tile. 
Write today for free book “Nat- 
co Homes” showing pictures and 
plans of beautiful, economical 
and permanent dwellings—just 
the thing for home planners. 











NATIONAL-FIRE-PRODFING 
COMPANY: 


1312 FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















“Natco Residence at Kew Gardens, 
L. I., Slee and Bryson, Archites 

















The Mutineers 


By Cuartes BoarpMan Hawes 

‘Under Sail’ and the romance of ‘Treasure Island’ and a delicious 
tang of its own, this piratical tale of life on the sea a century ago captures the reader and 
holds him until the last shuffle is over, the last adventure recorded, the final awards granted, 
if he has the time, he begins all over 


“With the literalness of 


Then, 


and the last word has been read. 


loans his copy to the friend whose tastes are similar to his own. 
Illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREssS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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"— Chicago Evening Post. 
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atures Fairyland ~ 2 Days fromNewYork 


Relax Where Nature Smiles— 


Drop the cares of life—escape the chill of the North Winds, and in two 
short days find yourself in Fairyland with gorgeous blossoms everywhere 
and the magic of a turquoise sea and sky. You will enjoy with renewed 
zest your favorite sports of Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Riding, Driving, 
Fishing, or gay social diversions in dances and parties at Modern Hotels. 
No Passports Required for Bermuda 
Sailings TWICE WEEKLY beginning January 
‘ZG SS Landing passengers at Hamilton Dock 
4 ‘ via Palatial, Twin Screw, Oil-Burning 
j \ S.S. ““FORT VICTORIA” 
14,000 tons displacement 
+ S.S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
11,000 tons displacement 
Send for descriptive literature to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Tourist Agent 











The Decorative 
Value of TILES 


| The proper material, for the 
expression of decorative ideas 
in any part of the home, 








' is TILE. 
S| a . ; 
ole aint > Tiles serve in the desired wa 
Write Today for Our 1922 Seed Catalogue ! ’ ; y 
‘or over 54 years John A. Salzer Seed Company has enjoyed an un- 
F John A. Salzer Seed © h in the library, sun room, hall, 
equalled reputation as the reliable seed house of the country. : 
Salzer Garden Seede are sold with a money-back guarantee. vestibule, and for the fireplace. 
= megs? are — — — arangenies | Farms estate J ~ 
Jrosse. Here we maintain a force of many garden experts, under the . 
direction of a European specialist, whose constant object is the testing, They are doubly valuable In 
proving and bettering of the seeds we sell. ° : . 
Our catalog comprises 134 pages, fully illustrated, showing every variety service and attractiveness in 
of vegetable and flower seeds, and all of tne choicest strains. e 
Our seeds are noted for their hardiness, being all Northern grown, the kitchen bath room and 
hence less subject to frost destruction. ’ 
Send for this great 1922 catalog before planning your gardens for next laundry. 


Summer. 

OUR SPECIAL COLLECTION 
We have two special collections for country estates —a vegetable and ° 
a flower collection. Each is listed at $2.50. Will send either one—or Write for our 
both — on receipt of $2.50 each. 
= a Se seeds = all a os Hi. AY tH B k 
garden vegetables, and all of the finest strains we grow. Seed enoug 
to sow a garden of 1500 square feet. ome ugges on 00. 
List of Seeds in Flower Collection: Snapdragon, Candytuft, Bach. But- 
ton, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Calif. Poppy, Gaillardia, Matricaria, 


— gee panet. sean, Cosmos, Lobelia, Pansy, Daisy, THE ASSOCIATED 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., Dept. 40, La Crosse, Wis. TILE MANUF. 'ACTURERS 
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The Great Quest 


By Cuartes BoarpMan Hawes 


“The setting is nearly a hundred years old, but the book is fresh with the interest of a 
well-told tale and the characters are as real as if they walked the ways of the present. 
Seafarers, adventurers, simple farm-folk, and wild savages play their parts and play them 
well. There is a calm simplicity about the style of the book that sets it apart from the 
ordinary tales of adventure that run through modern fiction. In the mass of inferior 
novels that appear with the regularity of the seasons it is a relief to read a real novel like 
THE GREAT QuEsT.” — Minneapolis News. 


Illustrated by George Varian, $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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showing a wide variety of treatment. The 
handling of interiors is a matter of individual 
taste. Consistent features are exposed vigas, 
round or squared, plain or carved and painted; 
buttressed fireplace arches, indirect lighting 
from wall niches, inset shelves, cupboards and 
bookcases with carved wooden doors, Indian 
‘half-doors’ identical with the old Dutch 
style; Spanish lantern chandeliers, iron cande- 
labra, and so forth. Artists in Santa Fe who 
have remodeled or built homes in this style 
have in many cases salvaged priceless plunder 
from ruined mission churches, old haciendas, 
or pueblos; carved beams, columns and capi- 
tals hoary with age, window grilles, cupboards, 
cabinets, sconces and quaint shrines, altar 
paintings and antique Indian pottery, cruci- 
fixes, and altar cloths. Navajo rugs are, of 
course, most effective. These treasures, found 
in nooks and corners of homes in Santa Fe are 
helping to keep alive the glamour of the color- 
ful Spanish, Indian, and Mexican times in 
‘The City of the Holy Faith,’ and give it a 
unique charm and lure for visitors. Many, 
however, confine the archaic to the exterior 
and find the interior adaptable to many differ- 
ent kinds of finishes and furniture. 

The movement is growing and developing. 
In time it will pervade the whole city, camou- 
flaging a twentieth-century capital as a dream 
city of ‘castles of Spain’ blended with those 
no less wonderful castles built by the silent 
desert-dwellers of the ancient American South- 


west. 





The Art and Uses of Adobe 
By Torrey Connor 


HE adobe wall is a gracious thing, a pleas- 

ing feature in a Southern landscape. Plas- 
tered with the same mortar in which the adobe 
brick is laid, and finished with a lime wash in 
soft yellow or cream, it serves as an equally 
pleasing background for California’s Banksia 
roses, for the oleander’s pink blazon, ‘down by 
the Rio Grande’; for the hardy hollyhocks in 
Arizona, or the blue wonder of morning glories 
in a prosaic Kansas garden. Moreover, its lines 
are the lines of beauty since, no matter how 
atrocious the taste of the builder if expressed 
in wood, he cannot, with this material, de- 
part from the simplicity of design that makes 
of the humblest adobe dwelling a subject for 
the artist’s brush. 

But there is more than art in the house of 
adobe; there is warmth and, controversely, 
coolness. The thick walls shut out the heat of 
summer, and in winter, hold the room-tempera- 
ture within a range of ten degrees. Also, a 
point much in its favor, the adobe brick is per- 
fectly dry. 

A noted architect, the author of several 
books, has written: 

‘What are the lessons the home-maker may 
profitably learn from adobe? Comfort, secur- 
ity, picturesqueness. The thick walls allow 
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The the recessed window-seat, thereby widening the Leen RSE IAL See NERS 
dual air-space. Such a house is as nearly fireproof 1 


as a dwelling can be. If as scrupulously laid to 

















igas, 

ited; the plumb-line, if as carefully framed and cased, 

iting the adobe can be made as severely perfect as a 

and i stone house. If rough-coated with cement 

dian | outside, it is no more eroded by rain than is 

utch stone itself.’ 

nde- ‘Adobe’ is the Spanish name for sun-dried 

who brick made of clayey earth, one third fine sand, 

style with cut straw, which, under the action of the 

nder sun, becomes a hard, compact mass that does 

das, not crack. Two men, working at the making 

-api- of these bricks, can build the house — one man 

rds, to mix the mass, the other to mold the bricks. 

altar The molds are double, each 4 by 12 by 16 inches, 

ruci- and without bottoms. Projecting handles at zg Sollie Arronson, Owner 
>, of either end enable the molder to turn out the “aaa 
und bricks easily, leaving them standing on edge 


» are Leavens Furniture on a level surface, to dry in the sun. It Protects a Home 


lor- At the completion of two feet of wall, which 





. Decora Dra Pipes 
s in ted to order is laid with a mortar of mud, an interval of a and Makes it Beautiful 
It a OU may select the pieces from a week is allowed for drying. The inside is plas- ; : 
any, Y complete line of beautiful furniture tered — with the same adobe mortar — before Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
rior —and have them decorated to suit your the roof is put on, so that the sun may have serves a two-fold purpose for all houses 
ffer- personal preference. free access, and aid in the drying process. The of brick, cement, and stucco. 
; Leavens design is unmistakably correct — distin. lime wash is applied inside, as well as outside. It imparts a rich, dignified beauty 
ing. ‘ ae ban Apny EL , a In Central America, Mexico, Cuba, and other that makes a home truly distinctive. 
n0u- i i 2 love of c i i 
tent ‘in ciheas, ieaniaiath te Ustien Latin countries, the lov e of color brings to use And it protects a home by waterproof- 
Table, Hand Decorated. Write in the tinting of the walls faint pink, tender as ing it. 
hose for Set No. 2 of Illustrations. the flush of dawn, clear blue, pale green — — a 
lent WILLIAM LEAVE charming in a tropical setting that repeats , 
uth- ENS acai INC. these colors in endless variations. — finds cm — ms eos pratt 
3? oe Sree? And now, with the building of the roof — — <9 — a a 
! BOSTON,MASS. ’ wane ting dampness. The hardest rain cannot 


slates, shingles, patent roofing or the beautiful 
red tiles that complete the artistic appeal of the 
adobe dwelling — the house of mud is finished. 


beat through a Bay State coated wall. 
This beautiful finish lasts for years. 






























































a While the building was in the making, a gener- It comes in white and a complete 
The Fame of Jacobs Bird-Houses ous fireplace of adobe brick was fashioned in range of colors. Let us send you 
“ the living-room; and it may be that a range of samples of your favorite tint. Booklet 
Is Known In Every Land adobe brick was built into the kitchen. The No. 17 is illustrated with homes made 
house is partly furnished, although not a stick beautiful with Bay State. Write for 
Send today for our illustrated booklet of furniture has gone into it. Here are the Booklet and samples today. 
of martin houses, nest-boxes, bird food range, the parlor ‘heater,’ the window seats — 
shelters and other What can one not do with those window seats? Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
bird feeding de- On cushions of scarlet that might have bor- Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
vices. Bird traps rowed their color from the passion flowers, Boston, Mass. 
= — swinging outside the grilled window, sefiorita, 
, a ‘down by the Rio Grande,’ sits at her everlast- - 
Government | | ing’drawn work’ and waits fr twilight —and | | Seieh rust of 
ridding your place the serenade. ‘Out in Kansas,’ Aunt Maria : 
2aS- of the sparrow gathers her treasures of the garden before Jack bi a 
las- { pest. Frost has made his rounds, and turns these 
obe Over 39 years deep window-seats into conservatories for her BAY STAT & 
1 in experience with winter pleasure. But to the writer’s mind, , oe ' 7 
ally house nesting they serve best as ‘five-foot bookshelves,’ or as Brick and Cement ting 
‘sia birds. desks for the ever-busy typewriter. 
by sete Oe sae Cool in summer, warm in winter, fireproof, 
5 In copy of The Ameri- picturesque — such is the art, such are the 
ries Our Indorsement — The Birds Cae aquenen uses, of the adobe. 
nes 
oe Jacobs Bird-House and | WILD BROTHER 
sed Manufacturing Company | 
de- WAYNESBURG - PENNSYLVANIA Strangest of True Stories from 
rm the North Woods 
: By William Lyman Underwood 
- of Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
ly, By Henrietta C. Peabody Anengagingly written and fully illustrated 
of This new volume is an enlarged and revised edition account of a Maine woods cub and his 
ra- of the little hand-book which has proved such an human foster-sister, Ursula. An extraor- 
‘ oop ery raglan 9a dinary story of human kindness which 
er- sign, construction problems, practical guidance in will delight all nature lovers. $2.00 
heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating — all 
these are discussed from an experienc based upon 
ral one bd rey page gh be set 
ve [ sSoeteenedang Tas House Raut. S208 The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
ure | THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Tailored Garments Electric Washer 
CANTILEVER HOOVER 
Shoes Suction Sweeper 
te oa F OR INSTANCE, how would you go about it Sw 


ceamaee to find any of the advertised-trade-named nuns 
Ironer things listed* on this page if you didn’t have Hosiery 


QUEEN QUALITY TEL-U-WHERE at your elbow? PREMO 
_— * As they came over the TEL-U-WHERE wires. Gates 
BURROWES 


— We venture to say, before you had hunted Seabees 
FRENCH, SHRINER many hours, you would be glad to take the DURANT 
een something “just as good”—which is one Auto 
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MULTIPLEX Erie Newark Savannah Glue 
Typewriter Evansville New Bedford Schenectady SAFEPACK 
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ELLIOTT Flint New Orleans Seattle Waterproof Paper 
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‘Spring is the time for planting, not planning, the garden.” 
Plan your garden now, with the help of 


The Little Garden 


By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘The long evenings of autumn and winter are the ideal time 
for the planning that this concise yet charming volume makes possible. Spring is the time for 
planting, not planning, the garden.” 

The author is Honorary President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden Association and 
an official of the Garden Club of America. With suggestive pictures, plans and tables, Mrs. 
King tells, out of her own experience, how the little garden on which so much depends can be 
made in almost any surroundings. $1.75 a copy, postpaid 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H. B, I-22 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.75 for a copy of THE LITTLE GARDEN. 
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Theatrical Gauze for Curtains 
By Lila G. A. Woolfall 


NE of the most attractive, practical, and 
at the same time artistic, materials for | 
curtains has been discovered in Theatrical 
Gauze, which has been developed in various 
ways by one of New York’s studios. As its 
name implies, it is filmy, allowing the light to 
filter clearly through the meshes of the loosely 
woven fabric, which provides a screen that 
does not absorb and exclude the direct sun- 
light, as is so often the case with many popular 
curtain stuffs. 

Owing to its cool color it is particularly 
adapted to southern exposures —in fact, 
putty color describes it as well as anything,, 
although dust color might be used to suggest 
its generally lasting qualities from the point of 
cleanliness. We all know that often our white 
or ecru curtains will look very well by daylight 
when the sun shines through them, but by’ 
night the accumulation of dust reminds us that 
another cleansing is in order. These gauze cur-| 
tains do not show dust easily, and should last 
a full season without great deterioration before 
spring cleaning time arrives. They also make 
charming summer draperies for bungalows, cot- 
tages and mountain camps. The possibilities of 
treatment are of great variety, as the texture 
of the weave lends itself to innumerable modes 
of decoration. Its loosely woven threads are 
easily drawn, and therefore any hemstitched 
border is quickly accomplished. This, to be 
effective, however, should be done with broad 
spaces, and with coarse thread of the same 
shade, or of a contrasting color, to harmonize 
with the general scheme of decoration. If no 
contrast is desired the threads drawn from the 
fabric can be used successfully. 

All curtains should be cut by adrawn thread, 
or they will not hang straight after laundering, 
There is considerable dressing in the goods 
which is retained even after the first washing, 
and gives it sufficient body to hang well with- 
out stiffness. If desired, a little thin starch 
water might be used, but personally, the 
writer never uses starch in curtains, preferring 
them to hang gracefully, rather than to present 
an uncompromisingly stiff barrier before the 
window pane. 

To revert to the suggestions for treatment 
in design and finish — perhaps the simplest 
and quickest is to run a two-inch hem down 
the front and across the bottom, holding it in 
place with long, alternating stitches, in two 
rows, of heavy doubled yarn or worsted of two 
colors, to emphasize the prevailing tones in the 
decorative scheme. Long windows in a large 
room, facing south, were done in chocolate 
brown and jade green with most satisfactory 
results. 

The selvedge of the goods should not be cut 
off, as it prevents the fabric from stretching 
out of shape, and helps to retain an even length 
in all the curtains. In case of shrinkage it is 
always well to turn the heading in double at 
the top and sew by hand, so that they can be 
easily let down, if necessary. In fact, hand 
work should be used exclusively in this mate- 
rial as the texture does not run well through the 
machine. 

Motifs cut from cretonne or silk such as 
flower-baskets, birds, and conventional figures 
are easily appliquéd, in buttonhole stitch, und 
lend attractive color to the decoration as the 
light shines through the brilliant dyes of the 
designs. 








